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Cortissoz Joins the Controversy Over the Johnson 


The Iveagh Vermeer. 


The controversy over the authenticity of 
“The Guitar Player” by Vermeer of Delft 
in the John G. Johnson collection of Phil- 
adelphia, caused by the doubts cast upon it 
by two London critics, R. R. Tatlock of 
the Burlington Magazine and P. G. Konody 
of the Sunday Observer, who contend that 
“The Guitar Player” in the Lord Iveagh 
collection is the original and the former a 
copy, was joined last week by America’s 
most famous art critic, Royal Cortissoz, of 
the New York Herald Tribune, who cham- 
pions the Philadelphia picture. 

Two other authorities, Dr. Hofstede de 
Groot of Holland and Dr. W. R. Valentiner, 
are also behind the Johnson picture, and 
Francis Kleinberger, international art dealer, 
who collaborated with the late Thomas E. 
Kirby, president of the American Art As- 
sociation, in appraising the Johnson collec- 
tion for the state of Pennsylvania, has as- 
serted: “I am positive the painting is a 
Vermeer.” Dr. de Groot is the author of 
a book on Vermeer, and Dr. Valentiner, 
who is director of the Detroit Art Insti- 
tute, and a recognized authority on the 
early Dutch masters, wrote the catalogue 
of the Johnson collection. 

Mr. Tat!ock reproduced the two pictures 


A “vicious” photograph. 





The Johnson 


side by side in the Burlington Magazine, 
and asserted: “The same artist did 
paint both pictures. The author of the 
Johnson one, unfortunately I cannot name: 
though, making a guess, I should say he be- 
longed to the next generation.” Mr. Tat- 
lock called attention to the divergencies be- 
tween the two pictures, particularly the 
fact that “in the Iveagh picture the model’s 
hair is in curls, in the other her hair is 
aa” 

Mr. Cortissoz first of all takes exception 
to what Mr. Tatlock terms “good photo- 
graphs,” asserting that the one he repro- 
duced of the Johnson picture was, on the 
contrary, a poor photograph. This invali- 
dates, he contends, Mr. Tatlock’s assertion 
that, judging from the photographs, the 
Iveagh picture had an impasto “much richer 
and denser.” 

[In this connection, THE Art DicEst here- 
with reproduces the best of all photographs 
of the Johnson Vermeer, and also a photo- 
graph of the other Vermeer which the 
London Daily Mail, sponsor of the exhibi- 
tion of the Iveagh collection (see page 9), 
took especially for THe Art Dicest with 


not 


a strong light playing on its surface from 


a single direction, thus revealing . perfecitiv 





“Vermeer” 


™. 
Vermeer. An “art” photograph. 
its surface. This latter photograph ts not 
the beautiful sort of thing an “art photoy- 
rapher” would make showing it as it might 
appear to the spectator in a soft diffused 
light}. 
Mr. Cortissoz then contends that the var- 
iations of the picture from the 
Iveagh one “do not indicate a copyist. A 


Johnson 
copyist would slavishly fotlow the compo- 
sition of the original before him, while the 
painter reproducing his own work would not 
unnaturally make changes. This is a truth 
which has always had its status in the anal- 
ysis of problems of this kind. Which of 
these two ‘Guitar Players’ was painted first 
is an open question, but it is impossible to 
accept Mr. Tatlock’s assertion that the same 
hand did not paint them both. Settling 
down to the same theme for a second time, 
it would be entirely natural for Vermeer to 
make minor alterations, or even a major 
one, like the exchange of a thin impasto 
for a thick one, or vice versa.” 

[Mr. Cortissoz neglects to call attention 
to the fact that Vermeer was practically 
an unrecognised artist at his death and that 
for two unknown, 


centuries he remained 


[Continued on page 8] 
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Cleveland Acquires “Death on.a Pale Horse” 





“Death on a Pale Horse,” by Albert Ryder. 


One of Albert P. Ryder’s most famous 
paintings, the nocturne called “Death on a 
Pale Horse” or “The Race Track,” has 
been acquired by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art from the Ferargil Galleries, of New 
York, at a price said to be $18,000. 

The picture is one of the Ryders from 
the A. T. Sanden collection, which the Fer- 
argil Galleries bought as a group after they 
had been exhibited for seven years at the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. A marine, 


“Gay Head,” was sold to Duncan Phillips. 
“The Race Track” ranks in fame with Ry- 
der’s “Macbeth and the Witches.” It was 
painted about 1910, or approximately seven 
years before the artist’s death. The theme, 
which gives full play to Ryder’s mysticism, 
is supposed to have been suggested by the 
tragedy that befell a New York gambler, 
who bet all he had on the Brooklyn Handi- 
cap and committed suicide when he lost. It 
contains one of the master’s most eerie and 
dramatic skies. 








Louvre Lends Pictures 


France is to hold exhibitions in Cairo in 
February and in Copenhagen in April. 
Some sixty canvases will be sent from the 
Louvre. Other state galleries will contrib- 
ute many works. The paintings will be 
kept under heavy guard while on_ their 
journeys. The works will be chosen with 
the aim of presenting a comprehensive sur- 
vey of French art. 

The Belgian government will send Da- 
vid’s famous “Death of Marat,” in the 
Royal Museum at Brussels, for the “Expo- 
sition of the French Revolution,” soon io 
be opened in Paris in the Galerie Mazarine. 





Two Heroes That Waited 


In 1832 Captain Hugh Reid died and leit 
£1,000 for the erection of statues of William 
Wallace and Robert the Bruce in Edin- 
burgh. The memorials never were erected, 
and the fund now amounts to £7,750. The 
city has now acted and the statues will be 
placed in niches in the front wall of the 
historic Castle, scene of great exploits by 
both heroes,—a statue of Wallace by Alex- 
ander Carrick on the right, and Bruce by 
T. J. Clapperton on the left. 





Close New York Crafts Shop 
The Society of Arts and Crafts, of Bos- 
ton, has closed its New York shop because 
the sales in 1927 were less than in 1926, 
and the establishment was run “at a serious 
loss.” The sales at the Boston shop for 
1927 were the largest on record. 


| The Academy’s Jury 

The National Academy of Design has sent 
| out circulars for its 103d. annual exhibition, 
March 21 to April 8, and it appears there- 
from that the jury of selection is composed 
of Ivan G. Olinsky, chairman, Henry R. 
Rittenberg, secretary, and the following art- 
ists: Cecilia Beaux, Hilda Be!cher, Howard 
Russell Butler, Emil Carlsen, John E. Costi- 
gan, Franklin DeHaven, Sidney Dickinson, 
Paul Dougherty, Frank V. DuMond, Lydia 
F. Emmet, Gertrude Fiske, John F. Folinbee, 
Walter Griffin, Victor Higgins, Paul King, 
Ernest Lawson, Spencer Nichols, William 
M. Paxton, Ernest Peixotto, William Rit- 
schel, W. Elmer Schofield, Arthur Spear, 
Harry W. Watrous, Frederick J. Waugh, 
Charles H. Woodbury. 

The jury of awards is composed of Louis 
Betts, Bruce Crane, Charles W. Hawthorne, 
Carl Rungius, Robert Vonnoh, Harriet 
Frishmuth, Edmond Quinn, Frederick G. R. 
Roth. 

The hanging committee is John C. Johan- 
sen, Jonas Lie and Hermon A. MacNeil. 





Three Works by Bellows Sold 


The Sterner Galleries, New York, have 
sold to private buyers three paintings by 
George Bellows. One was the well-known 
picture of polo players, another “The Sand 
Haulers,” and the third a landscape. One 
of the three Mrs. Sterner says brought the 

largest price ever received for a Bellows 
| canvas, but she prefers not to say which 
| one. 








Mona Lisa Test 


Those who peer closely enough into the 
enigmatic eyes of the Mona Lisa these days 
as she hangs in the grand gallery of the 
Louvre may detect therein a faint, new 
gleam. It is the gleam of triumph, because 
the vague shadow of doubt which has hov- 
ered about her head ever since her return to 
the Louvre in 1913 after a mysterious disap- 
pearance of two years has been lifted. 

It is to modern science that the lady of 
the mysterious smile owes the final estab- 
lishment of her genuineness. She has been 
submitted to the X-ray, the ultra-violet ray, 
and microphotography, and was found want- 
ing in no respect. The pigments which re- 
corded her beauty are those that were used 
about the year 1500 and which have not been 
used since, and the tests produced other sure 
proofs which the Louvre authorities do not 
wish to disclose. 

Recently a tremendous work has been 
started by the Louvre authorities in the pho- 
tographing by all three of the processes 
above named each of the 9,000 paintings in 
the museum and the filing away of a dossier 
containing the photographs and all the infor- 
mation concerning each subject. Naturally 
the Mona Lisa was the first to be submitted 
to the great test, a test which no fraud or 
imitation could hope to survive. 

Early one morning the painting was taken 
secretly by M. Henri Verne, director of the 
national museums, and M. Guiffrey, conser- 
vator of the Louvre galleries, to the labor- 
atory of Col. Fernand Cellerier, director of 
the testing laboratory of the Arts and 
Métiers Conservatoire, a state scientific in- 
stitution. 

The first important discovery was that the 
pigments were the same as those used at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century when Da 
Vinci spent four years on his masterpiece, 
a significant fact, as most of the thirty-two 
best copies were made one or two centuries 
later when different pigments were being 
used. “There were other absolute proofs,” 
said M. Verne, ‘but we cannot explain those 
to the public, naturally, as they must be 
guarded as secret means of identification.” 

The photographs revealed for the first 
time that there had not been a single altera- 
tion in the painting by other than the mas- 
ter’s hand, but that Da Vinci himself had 
changed his conception many times. This 
fact accords with history, as he himself did 
not consider it finished when Francis I finally 
persuaded him to sell it for the then magni- 
ficent sum of 12,000 livres. 

That the submission of all the paintings 
in the Louvre may lead to some startling 
discoveries, and that there is a chance that 
some of them may be found to be unauthen- 
tic or mutilated almost beyond recognition 
of the artist’s original work, is admitted by 
M. Verne. “We can, of course, keep such 
secrets as we wish to ourselves,” he said. 
“The truth is that we have not decided what 
shall be done if such problems should arise.” 





Brangwyn Gift to Holland 


Frank Brangwyn has presented to Hol- 
land a collection of 250 of his etchings and 
20 lithographs “as a modest tribute of love 
and admiration to the country which pro- 
duced the greatest of all etchers,” meaning, 
of course, Rembrandt. 

The collection has been assigned to the 
Ruyksmuseum in Amsterdam, the director 
of whose graphic department, Teding Van 
Berkhout, asserted he believed it to be the 
most complete collection, and the finest, of 
Brangwyn’s prints in the world. — 
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Oakland Art War 


Because of the activity of prudes and 
meddlesome women, Oakland, Cal., which 
started out to be an example ‘to the nation 
for broad-mindedness and sane method in 
showing contemporary art, both modernist 
and conservative, at its municipal art gallery, 
has fallen from its high estate and made 
itself a laughing stock. This result tran- 
spired after an “art war” that started imme- 
diately after the New Year and raged furi- 
ously for more than a fortnight, during 
which the newspapers printed yards of battle 
news. 

The Oakland Art Gallery, of which Will- 
iam H. Clapp is the director, is situated in 
the Public Library and is under control of 
the library board. It holds continuous group. 
and “one-man’ exhibitions, but the main 
event each season is the annual exhibition 
by artists of the San Francisco Bay district. 
Friction between the modernists and the 
conservatives was dissipated when Mr. Clapp 
five years ago invented a three-jury system, 
whereby the space was divided into three 
portions and the entries passed upon by sep- 
arate juries appointed by the conservatives, 
the radicals and the progressives. 


The system worked perfectly. A spirit of 
sportsmanship developed among the artists 
of opposing tendencies, so much so, in fact, 
that when last season, over in San Francisco, 
the conservative art committee of the Bo- 
hemian Club barred the modernists the con- 
servatives of the Bay District took up the 
cudgels in their behalf. 


Oakland was a paragon and an example. 
But trouble started last season when a group 
of prudish club women raised an outcry over 
the nudes in the show, and the library board, 
under pressure, had Forrest Brissey’s 
“Woman” removed. The women wanted E. 
K. Hagedorn’s “Nude No. 1” also ousted, 
but it stayed. : 


The month of January, 1928, brought to 
the Oakland Art Gallery a circuit exhibition 
of thirty modernist European paintings. 
There were nudes in it—nudes that were all 
the more “offensive” because they were dis- 
torted. A woman appeared before the li- 
brary board and found the members sympa- 
thetic. The business men and club women 
who composed the board confessed they had 
had enough trouble, and decided to appoint a 
“reconsideration . jury’ which would have 
power of rejection at the gallery. This jury 
was to be composed of four laymen and 
three artists. 

The artists of the Bay District flew to 
arms, radicals and conservatives alike. They 
decreed that not only would they boycott the 
annual exhibition, but that not one of them 
would serve on the library board’s “recon- 
sideration jury.” They quickly organized a 
Friends of Art League to fight for the free- 
dom of artists to exhibit without censorship, 
and called upon artists from Vancouver to 
the Mexican border to join. And join they 
did. conservatives and radicals alike. 

They got behind Mr. Clapp, who fought 
hard with the library board to prevent cen- 
sorship. But it was no use. The board was 
fighting for the good name of Oakland and 
for the purity of the children, and their 
answer was decisive: They voted to call off 
the annual exhibition. 

But Roi Rartridge, well known etcher, and 
a conservative, is head of the art department 
of Mills College, and he and Dr. Aurelia 
Reinhardt, president of the college, immedi- 
ately put the commodious art gallery of the 
college at the disposal of the Friends of Art 
League for the annual exhibition. It is 





“Lady Rodney” a Pendant for “Blue Boy” 





“Lady Rodney,” by Thomas Gainsborough. 


If Gainsborough’s “Lady Rodney,” the 
gem of the McFadden collection of forty- 
three old English paintings, which Phila- 
delphia has saved for itself by having 
quarters for its installation ready, were on 
the market today, it would bring a princely 
price. But Mr. McFadden bought it in 
England a generation before two continents 
became hysterical over the transfer to Amer- 
ica in 1922 of the famous “Blue Boy.” It 
was painted in the same year as the “Blue 
Boy” and with the same turquoise colors. 

The collection contains another Gains- 
borough masterpiece, a pearly “Classical 
Landscape,” two Constables of the first rank, 


“The Lock” and “The Mill,” a magnificent 
Turner, “Burning of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment,” two romantic Old Cromes and Rich- 
ard Wilson’s “View on the Thames.” There 
are eight Raeburns, and the same number 
of works by Romney, while the two ex- 
amples by Reynolds include “Master Bun- 
bury.” Among the lesser men are Sir John 
Watson Gordon, with his “Sir Walter 
Scott,” which made him famous. 

John Howard McFadden, the collector, 
was a member of an international firm of 
cotton merchants, founded by his father in 
the middle of the last century. He had 
homes in Philadelphia and Liverpool and 
passed much of his time in England. 





likely that the League will use the famous 
Oakland “three-jury system.” Among those 
in the league are Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry, 
chairman of fine arts for the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Maynard Dixon 
and Ray Boynton. 

The press uniformly took the part of the 
artists. The Oakland Tribune decried the 
action of the library board, and said: “Un- 
der many difficulties, in the face of discour- 
agement, Mr. Clapp of the Oakland Gallery 
has brought to this city the representative 
contemporary of art of many lands. He has 
achieved for this city a reputation among 
artists and has given to the people here 
opportunities to study creative expressions 
old and new. There never has been 
a time when the modern in art was not at- 
tacked or decried, yet it is to the expressions 





of each age in art and letters that we turn 


for the record, upon which we judge and 
form impressions.” 

Junius Cravens in the Argonaut was vitri- 
olic: “George Jean Nathan says somewhere, 
‘If a fine piece of work sends ten thousand 
morons to perdition, it remains none the less 
a fine piece of work, and that is all that the 
critic has a right to say of it.’ It is regret- 
table that a few of the meddlesome morons 
who are responsible for the new policy to 
be enforced at the Oakland Art Gallery 
could not have been, long since, included 
among the ten thousand.” 





Buvs the Stillwell El Greco 
A Los Angeles collector has acquired from 
M. Knoedler & Co. the El Greco which that 
firm bought for $19,000 at the dispersal of 
the Dr. John E. Stillwell collection, “Por- 
trait of the Master of the House of Mois.” 
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The Boston Independents 

The Boston Society of Independent Art- 
ists hung the second annual exhibition at 
the 40 Joy Street Gallery and the 300 works 
filled all the walls and overflowed into the 
entry court. 
ling of 
tions 


“Again it represents a ming- 
faiths, creeds, hopes and aspira- 
without distinction,” wrote Harlev 
Perkins in the Transcript. “All comers 
meet on one footing—their own assurance 
that they are artists and their productions 
worthy of a public showing.” There was 
no jury and the works were hung alpha- 
betically. 

Place was accorded to a picture by André 
Lhote, French modernist. A nude, not 
especially beautiful, according to Mr. Per- 
kins, yet “it persistently maintains its iden- 
tity among a spatter of other pictures. ” 

Many entries came from Harvard, among 
them, said the critic, “the picture which 
stands out as the most unusual one in the 
show, ‘The Critics, by Alan Burroughs,” 
with figures “drawn strongly with a certain 
element of amused regard for types.” The 
sculptures of Arnold Ronnebeck also drew 
much attention. 


F. A. Bridgeman Dead 
Frederic 
American 


Arthur 
follower of 


Bridgeman, N. A,, 

Gerome and creator 
of large sized historical paintings and ro- 
mantic North African subjects, is dead m 
France, aged 80. Besides being an artist, 
he was a poet, a composer and an accom- 
plished violinist. 

Mr. Bridgeman began his career at 16 
as an engraver for the American Banknote 
Company, but went at the age of 20 to 
France, where most of his life was spent. 
He was an officer of the Legion of Honor. 





Manuscript Inventory Planned 


Prof. Karl Young of Yate addressing 
the International Association of Antiquar- 


jan Booksellers in London said an inventory 
of foreign manuscripts held in America is 
to be made. 





How a Husband and Wife ‘Artistically’ Differ 





“Flora and the Flying Horse,” by Ernest Procter. 


Tue Art Dicest since it was founded in 
November, 1926, has reproduced two pictures 
by Mrs. Dod Procter of England, and in 
order to show that it takes no sides in the 
eternal and fundamental struggle between 
man and woman, it herewith presents a work 
by her husband, Mr. Ernest Procter, which, 
when the two held a “combined” exhibition 
in the Leicester Galleries in 
reproduced by 


London, was 
several English periodicals, 
among them Apollo and the Sphere. 

After the war the Procters, who came 
from Cornwall, spent a year in Rangoon, 
decorating the Kokine Palace for the Hon. 
Lim Ching Tsong, where they had under 
their control Burmese, Indian and Chinese 
artists and craftsmen. They had very large 
surfaces to deal with and this unusual expe- 
rience affected their outlook. During the 
last year, a painting by Ernest Procter has 
been purchased for the Luxembourg, and 
Mrs. Procter’s “Morning,” which was repro- 
duced in THe Art Dicest last June, has been 
bought for presentation to the British nation. 

“When two artists belong to the same 
family,” remarks Mr. Chamot in Apollo, “it 
is generally possible to trace some similarity 
of outlook or some common characteristic in 
their work, at least in the outset. It would 
be difficult to think of two artists, or more 
precisely, of two figure painters, presenting 
a stronger contrast in their fundamental bent 
than Ernest and Dod Procter. 

“Ernest Procter is by nature a decorator. 
The rhythm is his own and constitutes his 


Courtesy “Apollo” (London). 


| most original contribution to the art of the 
| day, ‘but his forms are reminiscent of the 
past, the combination of early Italian, classi- 
cal and oriental influences. 

“Mrs. Procter, on the other hand, is in- 
terested in the actual world, and, moreover, 
in what in tangible as well as visible. She 
is the most sculpturesque painter living. 
Her interest in life, which was so finely ex- 
| pressed in her much-boomed, and for once 
very deserving Academy picture, is essen- 
tially a sculptor’s interest. Her conception 
of form derives peculiar beauty from the 
fact that, unlike most European artists, she 
prefers spherical and cylindrical shapes to 
angular ones.” 

“One thing can be said with assurance 
about both the Procters,” states Frank 
Rutter in the Times. “Neither would have 
got where they now are without hard work 
and unremitting industry. They work cn 
different lines, Mrs. Dod Procter searching 
above all for substantiality of form [in Ger- 
man, the Neue Sachlekeit]; while Mr. Er- 
| nest Procter, more definitely decorative, de- 
votes his research rather to rhythmical de- 
sign. He is at his best in such a painting 
as ‘Flora and the Flying Horse,’ but both 
in the wistful dream of Mr. Ernest Procter 
and in Mrs. Dod Procter’s alert realism we 
are conscious of different temperaments ex- 
pressing themselves with equal intensity and 
thoroughness of craftsmanship.” 

The Sphere remarks of “Flora and the 
Flying Horse” that the treatment is Egypto- 
Syrian rather than Graeco-Roman. 














Museum Attendance Falls 
Reports of two of America’s greatest 
museums, made public in the last fortnight, 

showed decreases in attendance in 1927. 
The Metropolitan Musuem of Art, in New 
York, had 1,209,176 visitors, while at its 
branch, the Cloisters, there were 38,545, a 


slight decrease in each case. The museum's 
| deficit last year was the largest in its history, 
$588,882. Cost of maintenance was $1,388,712. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts had 
351,775 visitors compared with 417,098 in 
1926. The deficit in current expenses was 
| $11,310 compared with $61,547 in 1926. 
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“Battle of Glozel” 


What the European newspapers call “The 
Battle of Glozel,’ which has raged fer 
months over the supposed archaeological 
“finds” in a peasant’s field at Glozel, near 
Vichy, France, is now, apparently, in its 
last stages, and the anti-Glozelians seem to 
be “mopping up” the field. 

Late in December the committee appointed 
by the International Institute of Archae- 
ology reported that it had come to the 
unanimous conclusion that the clay tablets 
containing writing and the sculptured ves- 
sels were “not antiquities.” Immediately 
there was a great flare-up and the invesii- 
gators were accused of being crooked by 
the Glozelians, and additional yards of 
charges and counter charges were printed 
in the French and English papers. 

M. Peyrony, village schoolmaster, has 
now come forward with disclosures to the 
effect that young Fradin, son of the owner 
of the land, had access to illustrated books 
on pre-historic discoveries. Then M. Cham- 
pion, who was appointed assistant curator 
cf Glozel when the site was taken over 
by the government, reported that the ob- 
jects were not five years old and were 
“certainly fabricated fraudulently.” Next 
came Arthur Evans, noted British authority, 
with a 1,000 word statement in the London 
Times concluding with the assertion that 
the relics were “one and all the work of 
the same industrious hand.” 

It may be, however, that the battle has 
merely come to a lull, for the Gozelians, 
headed by the renowned Salomon Reinach, 
declare they are unconvinced and will ap- 
point a new international committee of in- 
vestigation. 





The “Pioneer Woman” 


Bryant Baker’s model for the “Pioneer 
Woman” is to undergo a_ transformation 
before it is erected in colossal size by F. 
W. Marland in Oklahoma. A tail will be 
put on the back of the woman's sunbonnet, 
her dress will be made cruder, the boy's 
neat little coat will be taken off and he 
will be equipped with a baggy pair of his 
father’s cut down trousers held up by “gal- 
luses,” according to the Kansas City Journa!- 
Post. «Also he will wear boots instead of 
nice little shoes. 

The Journal-Post remarks: 
so that’s all it takes to make a buxom 
young woman with a _ popular-magazine- 
cover face and a smug little sissy of a boy 
in Eton school clothes look like a monu- 
ment to pioneer womanhood! How 
derful it must be to be a sculptor!” 


“Well, well, 


wol- 





Turners Not Damaged 

The stories printed in the American news- 
Papers at the time of the Thames flood that 
“heavy and irreparable” losses had been sus- 
tained by the Tate Gallery in London were 
erroneous. Official announcement has been 
made that the pictures in the flooded base- 
ment escaped with little injury. The water 
colors and drawings by J. M. W. Turner and 
others dried out on blotting paper with 
“little or no loss of brilliancy,’ and only 
three or four unimportant oil paintings will 
need restoration. 

In the basement restaurant the new deco- 
rations by Rex Whistler, which have been 
described in THe Art Dicest, were im- 
mersed, but escaped injury. “The Pursuit 
of Rare Meats” is the subject of these 
murals, but the artist did not include fish. 











Worcester Given Dramatic Hubert Robert 





“Shipwreck and Tempest,” by Hubert Robert. 


“Shipwreck and Tempest,” a mural panel | 


ten feet in height and six feet in width, by 
Hubert Robert (1753-1808), 
French painter who followed the Venetian 
scenic tradition, has been given to the Wor- 
cester Museum by Theodore T. Ellis. The 
work was sold at Christie's in London in 
1926, and was exhibited at the landscape ex- 
hibition in Paris in 1925. It was painted 
for Baron de Waldman for his Chateau 





Greatest Zorn Collection 

The heirs of Charles Deering have pre- 
sented the Art Institute of Chicago with his 
large collection of etchings by Anders Zorn. 
The museum already possessed the Wallace 
L. De Wolf collection, and now, by consent 
of Mr. De Wolf, the two have been com- 
bined as the “De Wolf and Deering col- 
lection,” which gives the Art Institute the 
greatest assemblage of Zorn etchings in the 
world. 

Charles Deering’s friendship for the art- 
ist dated back to the time of the World's 
Columbian Exposition in 1893, at. which 
Zorn was a Swedish commissioner. He 
made six subsequent trips to America. 


illustrious | 


de Levis. In 
most a match 


liveliness the artist was al- 
for his precursor, Salvator 
Rosa, and the present subject is executed 
with his customary movement. 

The painter had a romantic and adven- 
turous career. Delille, the poet, celebrated 
his miraculous escape when lost in the cat- 
acombs, and history records how he escaped 
the guillotine in the Terror because another 
was accidently executed in his place. 


German Art Critic Coming 
Julius 
leading art 
first 


Meier-Grafe, one of the world’s 


critics, who was among the 
Cézanne, and who, be- 
sides having much to do with the modern 


“discovery” of 


to recognize 


El Greco, was an early in- 
terpreter of Degas and Van Gogh, will ar 
rive in America on Feb. 4, at the invitation 
of a group of friends headed by E. Weyhe, 
New York art publisher, to see what this 
country is doing in modern art. 

The German critic, who is 60 years old, 


is probably best known through his “A 
History of Modern Art.” It will he his 
first visit to America. He may tecture 
here. 
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Buffalo Is to Have a Modern City Hall 








Plaster Model of Buffalo’s New City Hall. 


Public architecture in America is climbing 
out of the classic tradition that Greece and 
Rome developed for stone and brick and is 
pursuing a development of its own so as to 
get the utmost of expression and utility out 
of steel and concrete, the material of the 
moderns, In its last number THe Art Di- 
GEST reproduced Nebraska’s state capitol, de- 
signed by the late Bertram Goodhue, and 
herewith it presents the plaster model of 
Buffalo’s new city hall, which is the work 
of a young architect of that city, John j. 
Wade. 

Alexander O. Levy, Buffalo painter, in- 
terviewed Mr. Wade for the Fine Arts 
Journal. “Tell me,” he asked, “with what 
period in architecture to identify the new 
building.” 

“Americanesque, 1927,” replied the archi- 
tect. “Honestly, I don’t see how it could be 
otherwise identified, unless it would be with 
the new spirit of originality in American 


architecture which is one of the outstanding 
features of this generation. The dependence 
on European tradition is rapidly waning in 
this county, where an entirely different set 
of circumstances must be faced. 

“Utility, logic and harmony between the 
purposes for which a building is erected and 
the design of its structure, are paramount. 
What, for example, is the sense of a cornice, 
when it serves no earthly purpose? The 
fatal blunder is that of constructing or try- 
ing to construct beauty, rather than to con- 
struct beautifully what must be constructed 
for a definite, logical purpose.” 

At the foot of the structure, like paws, 
will be noticed two temple-like structures. 
They are memorials to the two Presidents 
Buffalo has given to the nation—Millard 
Fillmore and Grover Cleveland. In the 
foreground, occupying the center of Niagara 
Square, is the shaft to the President who 
was assassinated in Buffalo—William Mc- 
Kinley. 





The Art of Iceland 


A large exhibition of Icelandic art has 
been opened at Copenhagen, and as soon 
as one enters the galleries, says the cor- 
respondent of the Christian Science Moniter, 
“one notices that there is a uniform style 
about the pictures, many of which portray 
the sparkling mountain peaks in the dis- 
tance. Blue is a dominant note everywhere. 
The smiling earth, the unflecked azure sky, 
which reflects back in the sapphire of the 
lakes, the blue domes of the mountains, 
make scenes which can only be beautiful.” 

Two landscapists, Asgrimur Jonsson, who 
uses strong deep hues, and Jon Stefansson, 
whose color is light and delicate, are the 





outstanding figures, together with J. %. 
Kjarval, portraitist. The old school is rep- 
resented by the aged Sigundur Gudmunds- 
son, whose portraits are life-like. 





Requests a $10,000,000 Fund 


At the annual meeting of the Art Institute 
of Chicago on January 17 the director, 
Robert B. Harshe, emphasized the need of 
an endowment fund of $10,000,000 for the 
purchase of art. He said the museums in 


nine other American cities—Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
Toledo, Boston, Providence and New York 
—had larger purchasing funds, and it was 
impossible for the Institute to keep pace. 





Duveen Case Ended 


From a reliable source information has 
reached THe Art Dicest that Mrs. Andrée 
Hahn’s famous damage suit against Sir Jo- 
seph Duveen for $500,000 has been settled 
out of court. The case, which grew out of 
Sir Joseph’s reflection on the authenticity 
of “La Belle Ferroniére,’ attributed to Da 
Vinci and sold to the Kansas City Art In- 
stitute, has been pending for seven years. 

Mlle. Andrée Massot, of an old French 
family, became the wife of Captain Harry 
Hahn, who served in the American expedi- 
tionary force in France. The picture was 
an heirloom, and was brought to this country 
after the couple’s marriage, and was sold 
to the Kansas City Institute through the 
Conrad Hug Galleries, but not paid for, 
when Sir Joseph’s opinion that it was only 
a copy was widely published. The picture 
was then rejected by the Institute, and the 
suit followed. 

Another picture with the same title but 
somewhat different in pose is in the Louvre, 
and this, said Sir Joseph, was the only 
original Da Vinci of that subject. Among 
the hearings in the case was one in the 
Louvre, when the two pictures were placed 
side by side, and the opinions of experts 
were given. Most of the expert opinion 
was on the side of Sir Joseph, but among 
the American authorities whom Mrs. Hahn’s 
attorney, Mr. Hyacinthe Ringrose, obtained 
to substantiate his client’s view were the 
late Hamilton Easter Field and the late 
Joseph Pennell. Mr. Ringrose asserted that 
Sir Charles Holmes, director of the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, also took his client's 
side. 

Da Vinci’s thumb mark on the disputed 
picture and on two other paintings by the 
master was among the strong points cited 
by Mr. Ringrose. He discovered by re- 
searches that there had been an injury to 
the painter’s right thumb, and that Da Vinci 
had employed his left thumb in touching up 
different parts of his canvases, notably “The 
Virgin of the Rocks.” Exactly the same 
mark, Mr. Ringrose said, was on the picture 
possessed by his client. More than three 
years have passed since the hearing in Paris. 

Mr. Ringrose recently dined with Sir 
Joseph and Lady Duveen at their New York 
home. When asked about the report that 
the case had been settled out of court he 
replied that he had nothing to say except 
that he had a high regard for Sir Joseph. 
Captain and Mrs. Hahn now reside in 
France. 





Out-Door Sculpture Show 


Philadelphia’s fifth annual open-air exhi- 
bition of sculpture will be held during May 
in Rittenhouse Square, under the joint aus- 
pices of the Art Alliance of Philadelphia, 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, the Fairmount Park 
Art Association, the Curtis Institute of 
Music and the Penn Athletic Club. An 
effort will be made to make the exhibition 
thoroughly representative of American 
sculpture, and committees are co-operating 
in New York, Boston and Chicago. 

Besides prizes of $500, $300 and $200, the 
Art Alliance announces it will purchase two 
ornamental groups to place in front of its 
building if suitable ones are displayed. Rit- 
tenhouse Square, with its pool and its foli- 
age, makes an ideal setting for outdoor 
sculpture. The galleries and garden of the 
Art Alliance will be devoted to the display 
of smaller works. 
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A Monet Show 


“When I look at the work of others, I 
see only its merits; when I look at my own, 
I see only its faults,’ Claude Monet once 
told E. V. Lucas. Art lovers of Paris, who 
look on his paintings as he looked on those 
of others, have recently had a rare opportu- 
nity to see eighty of his canvases at the 
galleries of Durand-Ruel. This group is of 
special interest because it represents every 
epoch of his life and all his styles, and the 
student may follow Monet’s development in 
all the different stages of his genius. 


One of the many visitors who flocked to 
see the exhibition was a man who has passed 
his eighty-sixth birthday and yet came to 
refresh his memories of the friend with 
whom he passed so many hours at Vétheuil. 
He was Georges Clemenceau, war leader of 
France, who came from his retreat to Paris 
to see this exhibition. Always alert, his 
glance as keen as ever, the “Tiger” of 
France studied every picture. Michel Monet, 
the artist’s son, accompanied the veteran 
statesman. 


The breadth of the exhibition is such that 
it presented a rare opportunity to study the 
technique of Monet, the style which has 
given him place among the leaders of Im- 
pressionism. 


E. V. Lucas recently wrote: “The Im- 
pressionists differed from almost all their 
predecessors and most of their contempo- 
raries in that where the aim of the majority 
of painters had been, and still is, to make a 
picture finished in every respect, the aim of 
the Impressionists was to make a record. 
Realizing that no eye can in a moment see 
everything at once, they sacrificed what they 
thought unessential and concentrated on the 
salient. The relation of every part of the 
picture to every other part did not interest 
them; they were interested in but one thing 
alone; Manet chiefly in the figure, which he 
separated from the rest of the world with a 
startling, almost fierce distinctness; Monet 
in transient light, and shadow; Whistler in 
the passing mood. I name these three paint- 
ers because they are perhaps the most promi- 
nent names in the history of Impressionism 
and the difference between their methods 
indicates how wide a range the word 
covers. 


“The blottesque method, in which a mil- 
lion delicate spots of complementary colors 
take the place of the firm, uncomplicated 
brush strokes of such painters as Constable 
and Daubigny, may at first disturb and per- 
plex, if not actually repel; but if you give 
to Monet some of the time that Monet, with 
his passionate devotion to nature, has given 
to his task of catching even its most transi- 
tory expressions, you will be rewarded. It 
was he who first realized that a haystack 
casts a different-colored shadow at every 
hour of the day, and who thought no pains 
misapplied in endeavoring to reproduce those 
varieties. No painter’s work so demands 
and deserves the steady gaze; every moment 
a new detail, a new beauty, will be revealed. 
Probably the pictures of no painter are at 
once so soothing and, so exciting to live 
with.” 





Gifts by Adolph Lewisohn 


Adolph Lewisohn has given to the Brook- 
lyn Museum two sculptures, “Selina,” by 
Jacob Epstein, and “Eve annd the Apple,” 
by Kai Nielsen, which was in the Danish 
exhibition at the museum and was repro- 
duced in THe Art Dicest. Nielsen died 
in 1924, 





Ralph Clarkson Paints Dr. Frank Billings 





“Portrait of Dr. Frank Billings,” by Ralph Clarkson. 


Ralph Clarkson, distinguished Chicago 
portraitist and instructor at the Chicago 
Art Institute, may almost be said to be the 
“court painter” of the University of Chicago, 
for he has done eleven of the fifty-odd por- 
traits owned by the institution—portraits oi 
men who have figured in its annals. His 
latest commission is a portrait of Chicago’s 
most distinguished physician, Dr. Frank 
Billings, who on his retirement has given to 
the university his medical library. 

To Dr. Frank Billings is largely due the 
remarkable growth of the university’s med- 
ical project. This group of buildings, re- 
cently dedicated, contains more than 6,000,000 
cubic feet and covers a good portion of two 
city blocks. Within these clinics, which 
cost more than $5,000,000, there are a hos- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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pital and buildings devoted to the study of 
medicine, surgery, physiology, pathology and 
physiological chemistry. The hospital, 
named in memory of Albert Merritt Billings, 
was given by a group of his relatives, 
among whom are C. K. G. Billings of New 
York and Dr. Frank Billings. 

The buildings of the medical project are 
built on the northern Midway Plaisance 
frontage of the university’s great site lying 
between Washington and Jackson Parks. 

All of the artists of America whose fame 
will endure do not live in New York. Ralph 
Clarkson, who as a painter of men of affairs 
is perhaps unsurpassed in the nation, is 
typical of the artists who are working in 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Louisiana, 
California and many other states. 





Sculptor Gets Damages 


M. Moreau-Vauthier, French sculptor 
who, though already old, served in the war, 
was wounded many times and finally made 
an officer of the Legion of Honor, has been 
awarded 28,000 francs for material damages 
and one franc for damage to his reputation 
as a result of the summary treatment ac- 
corded two pieces sent to the Exposition of 
Decorative Arts in Paris. 

“The Chariot of the Horrors of War” 
and “The Chariot of Peace” were accepted 
by the exposition, but later withdrawn as 
shocking, despite the protests of their cre- 
ator. The sculptor Landowski, appointed as 
expert to settle the controversy, started a 
search for the two chariots. “The Horrors 
of War” was discovered in a dark corner 
of the Grand Palais, but the “Chariot of 
Peace” eluded him until it was found in 
the hands of a second-hand dealer, with the 
plaster figures badly damaged. 





Santa Cruz to Hold Exhibition 
The Santa Cruz (Cal.) Art League will 
hold its first state-wide art exhibition at the 
Casa del Rey from February 1 to 15. Santa 
Cruz is a seaside resort on Monterey Bay 
not far from Carmel. 





Prize in Miniatures 

The Levantia White memorial prize of 
$100 in the annual exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Society of Miniature Painters at the 
Macbeth Galleries went to Laura Coombs 
Hills. Her miniature of Helen Harlow was 
selected from more than 100 works. The 
jury was Lydia Field Emmet, Harry Wat- 
rous and Gifford Beal. The winning min- 
iature is a study of a child. 

Instead of showing as usual at the Hotel 
Bossert, the Brooklyn Society of Miniature 
Painters is celebrating its tenth anniversary 
with an exhibition at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, where it held its first exhibition. 
Edith Sawyer was recently elected presi- 
dent and Nicholas S. Macsoud secretary. 





Portraits Worth $1,000,000 

In explaining the need for a fund of 
$10,000 to pay for restorations, Dr. E. H. 
Hall, executive secretary of the Municipal 
Art Commission, declared that the collection 
of eighty-four historical portraits hanging 
in New York’s city hall is worth $1,000,000. 
First on the list is the portrait of Washing- 
ton painted from life in 1790 by John Trum- 
bull, famous for his battle pictures. 
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A Phantasmagoria of Gothic and Baroque 


Perhaps the strangest anomoly that mod- 
ern art presents is the Cathedral of the Holy 
Family in Barcelona, which was begun thirty 
years ago and which will be completed in 
another twenty or thirty years. It is called 
“modernist,” yet it is more Gothic in its 
lavish use of natural forms such as animals, 
birds and flowers than anything the Middle 
Ages ever produced, and it is more Baroque 
in its ornamentation than any rococo object 
that seventeenth century decadence ever con- 
ceived. Consider, for instance, the section 
of the facade herewith reproduced. 

The cathedral was designed by Senor 
Gaudi, whose death was announced in THE 
Art Dicest in the last year. Its location is 
in the present environs of Barcelona, but 
Barcelona is the Chicago of Spain and the 
builders assert that by the time it is com- 
pleted it will be situated in the center of the 
city. 

The cathedral as designed by Senor Gaudi 
has four slender and hollow spires, whose 
openings assume corkscrew shapes. Some 
writers have likened them to Rhine wine bot- 
tles, but any American knows they perfectly 
resemble Iowa corn cobs, even to the rows 
of spots running around them. 

Herman G. Scheuffauer writing recently 
in the New York Times said: “In the out- 
ward lines of this stupendous building, in 
the general forms, masses, and contours, we 
have a harking back to Gothic. And yet 
everything else is defiant and new. The 
detail borrows its forms from the animal 


| 








Detail from Facade, Cathedral of the Holy 
Family, Barcelona 


and vegetable worlds, as all architectures 
have done, but the grouping, the treatment, 
the play and inter-play are so new that we 
are at first amazed to find such weird and 
daring fancies devoted to the purposes of a 
house of worship.” 





Vermeer Controversy 
[Concluded from page 1] 


which might preclude the idea that any 
painter of “the next generation” would copy 
him]. 

In the course of his article Mr. Cortissoz 
points out that fifteen Vermeers are now 
in America, “about a third of his known 
works.” Of these the most beautiful, he 
says, is “Young Woman with a Water Jug” 
which the late Henry G. Marquand gave 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art,—a pic- 
ture which has “a gem-like perfection and 
a charm so profound that I can think of 
nothing else finer.” 

The other fourteen American Vermeers 
are as follows: “Girl Asleep” (Altman col- 
lection) and “Young Woman Playing the 
Guitar” (given by Mrs. H. E. Huntington), 


in the Metropolitan Museum; “Young 
Woman Writing,” owned by J. Pierpont 


Morgan; “The Soldier and the Laughing 
Girl” and “The Music Lesson,” in the 
Henry C. Frick collection; “The Concert,” 
in Mrs. Gardner’s collection, Boston; “Wo- 
man Weighing Pearls” and Girl 
with a Flute,” 
Philadelphia; “The Guitar Player,” in the 
John G. Johnson collection; “Portrait of a 
Lady,” “Portrait of a Girl” and “The Lace 


“Young 


Maker,” owned by Andrew J. Mellon, Sec- | 


retary of the Treasury; “Head of a Young 
Boy,” owned by J. S. Bache, and, finally, 
the little picture (only seven inches high) 
of a young woman in yellow seated in a 
blue velvet chair, sold to the last named 
collector within the last month by the Wil- 
denstein Galleries. 

“The tenacious vogue of Vermeer, which 
has grown and grown since his recon- 
struction by Burger in 1866, is a vivid tes- 
timony to the enchantment of pure paint- 
ing,’ says Mr. Cortissoz. 





Pasadena’s First Annual 

The jury for the first annual exhibition 
by California artists at the Pasadena Art 
Institute accepted 115 paintings, which were 
hung in seven galleries. The jury consisted 
of Seymour Thomas, William Wendt, 
Frank Morley Fletcher and Reg’nald Po- 
land. 

Few works were sent by the artists of 


northern California, and modernism 


was 
hardly represented. The Los Angeles 
Times especially praised Paul Lauritz’s 


“Winter Passes,” Carl Oscar Borg’s “The 
Horse Pasture,” James Swinnerton’s “Mon- 
ument Valley.” Roscoe Shrader’s “The 
Angler” and Ralph Holmes’ “Desert Pass.” 





Shows Cambodian Sculptures 

Rare sculptures from Java and Cambodia, 
brought to America by C. T. Loo, were 
shown in New York preparatory to a tour 
of American art centers. They are differ- 
ent, he said, from anything else in the 
United States with the exception of one 
head at the Metropolitan Museum, and were 
carved to adorn a Buddhistic temple in 


| Java and another temple in Cambodia that 


in the Widener collection of | 


had been Buddhistic and Brahmianic by 
turns. They were erected, in low relief 


and full relief, on the exteriors. 





Early American Prices 

Early American furniture brought good 
round European prices at the dispersal of 
the collection of Mrs. Gertrude H. Camp 
of the “Hayloft,’ Whitemarsh, Pa. The 
star piece was a scrolled-top highboy made 
about 1760 by John Gostelowe of Philadel- 
phia, for which J. J. Drummond paid $3,500. 
The same buyer acquired for $3,400 a curly 
maple early American lowboy made in the 
late seventeenth century in the William and 
Mary style, and for $3,000 a _ block-front 
mahogany desk by Goddard of Philadelphia. 





27 Great Rugs 


Twenty-seven rugs will be exhibited at 
Macy’s department store, New York, from 
Feb. 6 to 11, inclusive. This does not 
sound like an art announcement, but it is. 
These are the finest types of Oriental rugs 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, they are not for sale, and repre- 
sentatives of the Metropolitan Museum and 
New York University are co-operating with 
eight leading dealers and two private col- 
lectors in exhibiting them. The owners’ 
names are not made public. 

The exhibition was arranged by Dr. Ru- 
dolf M. Riefstahl, lecturer on art at New 
York University and at Robert College, 
Constantinople, and the deaters co-operating 
are: Tiffany Studios, P. W. French & Co., 
Duveen Brothers, Parish-Watson & Co., 
Dikran G. Kelekian, H. Michaelyan, Lem- 
uel Costikyan and the Kent-Costikyan Com- 
pany. The preface to the catalogue is by 
Richard F. Bach. The introduction by Dr. 
Riefstahl expresses the purpose of the dis- 
play in these words: 

“Why do private collectors and the lead- 
ing firms in the field of Oriental art gen- 
erously co-operate to make such an exhi- 
bition a success? The answer is simple: 
This exhibition is to demonstrate that trade 
and industry are conscious that there are 
ideals extant, ideals which the ordinary run 
of every day's business can never hope to 
attain, but which must a!ways be kept pres- 
ent in the mind, to act as a stimulant for 
improvement of standards, and to show the 
public towards what kind of ideal New 
York business strives. 

“It is not possible to show the endless 
variety of rug design in many countries 
during the classic period of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, but it is possible 
to show the main currents. Persia seems 
from time immemorial to have been the 
country which created designs, which led 
the way. Two currents are noticeable in 
her art: rugs of an archaic severe character, 
without Chinese motives, such as the vase 
rugs and the Northernwestern Persian rugs. 
These designs are probably centuries old. 
A new current arises under the wave of Chi- 
nese influence in the late fifteenth century, 
in which capriciousness, a nervous swing 
of stone and loaf forms replace former 
simplicity. 

“Towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the royal looms of Persia created a 
special type of silk rug interwoven with 
gold and silver, destined as gifts to for- 
eign potentates or ambassadors. 

“The great moguls of India rivalled in 


sp:endor and power the shahs of Persia 
during the late sixteenth and the seven- 
teenth centuries. Their court looms in 


Agra were instructed to outdo the Persian 
rivals in elaboration of design, preciousness 
of material, and fineness of knotting. 

“Turkey, as shown by the early rugs of 
Koria, has practised rug weaving 
early days. 

“The origin of rug weaving in China is 
still shrouded in mystery. Only very few 
rugs can be assigned to the Ming period. 
The test lies in powerful simple design. 
The silk rugs of Chinese Turkestan form 
a bridge between Persian and Chinese types. 

“Spain—for seven hundred years under 
Moorish rule—developed rug designs of her 
own which, in the sixteenth century, amal- 
gamated with Turkish influences and Re- 
naissance motives.” 

Rugs of each type mentioned by Dr. 
Riefstahl are in the exhibition. 


since 
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The Inveagh Bequest 


The magnificent collection of sixty-three 
paintings by great masters given to his 
country by Lord Iveagh has created a sen- 
sation not only in England but in the whole 
world of art. This splendid bequest, which 
is evaluated at more than £500,000, is des- 
tined for Ken Wood House, Hampstead, 
which was left by Lord Iveagh in his will 
as a permanent home for the collection. The 
alteration at Ken Wood required to fit the 
house to receive the pictures will not, how- 
ever, be completed for some months. 

On the learning this fact, The Daily Mai! 
realized that very large numbers of the pub- 
lic for whom Ken Wood may be compara- 
tively inaccessible would greatly value the 
opportunity of seeing the pictures at some 
more central place. Accordingly both Lord 
Iveagh’s executors and the council of the 
Royal Academy were approached by the 
editor and directors of the Daily Mail with 
the suggestion that the Iveagh collection 
should be placed on exhibition during part 
of the coming winter at Burlington House. 

On both sides this proposal met with im- 
mediate and warm approval, and it was de- 
cided that the pictures of the Iveagh Be- 
quest should be put on view at Burlington 
House as an addition to the winter exhibi- 
tion which the Royal Academy had already 
arranged for January. 


Although the late Lord Iveagh was famed 
as a collector who combined sound taste 
with the courage to back his own judgment, 
there are few people who realized the mag- 
nificent scale of his purchases, for his pic- 
tures were never assembled in one house 
but were distributed over his London man- 
sion in Grovenor place, his English country 
seat, and his Irish residence. 

Lord Iveagh was a man who needed no 
professional expert advice. He was quick 
to see the quality of a picture, and if it 
appealed to him he bought it without bar- 
gaining or even asking the price. How 
little he thought of monetary value and how 
sincerely he appreciated artistic merit may 
be: gathered from the fact that it never 
entered his head to insure his priceless pos- 
sessions. Priceless indeed they were to him. 
No cash indemnity could have made up for 
their loss by fire or other causes, and there- 
fore insurance would have served no pur- 
pose. 

Although Lord Iveagh never hesitated to 
lend his masterpieces to important public 
exhibitions when approached by responsible 
organizing committees, his collecting activity 
was so discreet and screened from publicity 
that pictures of the greatest importance 
passed into his hands without these com- 
mittees being aware of it, so that only com- 
paratively few of his pictures were requisi- 
tioned for these occasions. The majority 
are little known and even those which have 
been seen before on special occasion are by 
no means hackneyed show-pieces. 


“The well-kept secret of the late donor’s 
munificent intentions considerably added to 
the general wonderment, as one remembered 
that such bequests as the Wallace, Layard, 
and Mond had been fully presaged,” writes 
Mr. A. C. R. Carter in the Burlington Mag- 
azine. “Then, too, the present generation of 
art lovers had little or no knowledge of the 
Iveagh collections, and it was the owner’s 
Stern determination and practice to forbid 
the visits of eager viewers, especially if any 








Daumier, Romantic Precursor of Cezanne 





“Les amateurs d’Estampes,” by Honoré Daumier. 


“Les amateurs d’Estampes,” small in size 
but: revealing all the mastery of Honoré 


Daumier, precursor of Cézanne, was the most | 


written about picture in the Daumier exhibi- 
tion held at the Fefévre Galleries in London. 
In the last few years the artist has come 
more fully into appreciation, and surprising 
prices were realized at auction for his paint- 
ings in Paris last season. 

“«Daumier, who died in 1879,” wrote the 
art critic of the London Observer, “preceded 
not only Cézanne and the Post Impressionists 
and those who have come after them, but also 
the Impressionists themselves. Nearly all 
Daumier’s pictures—and there are not many 
—were painted before 1870, while nearly all 
those of the Impressionists were painted after 


that date. Daumier as a painter was on the 
technical side the herald of Cézanne, but he 
was also—inevitably since he lived and 
worked in the midst of the Romantic move- 
ment—a romantic artist, and a romantic art- 
ist with a passionate interest in everyday 
life. 





“These are not pictures for the boudoir or 
the smart interior. They are pictures for 
rooms occupied by serious and large hearted 
men; and pictures which the people, if their 
taste were not vitiated by vulgar accomplish- 
ments, might find it quite easy to appreciate 
and understand. For this reason it is to be 
hoped that as many as possible of Daumier’s 
late works will find their way into our 


| museums.” 





such had either professional connexions or 
intentions. It was in the late ‘eighties that 
Lord Iveagh, then Sir Edward Guinness, 
amassed his treasures, and it was the late 
Sir William Agnew through whom the ac 
quisitions were made. I remember hearinz 
at the time that a British collector had spent 
half a million sterling in a very short period. 
When loans to the winter exhibitions at 
Burlington House afterwards contained fa- 
mous pictures sent by Lord Iveagh, some 
of which had previously been lent under 
other names—notably that of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne—it was easy to divine who 
this novus homo was in the 
world. 

“As far back as 1877 Lord Lansdowne 
had lent this self-portrait by Rembrandt, for 


collecting 


example, but it was not revealed 
that Lord Iveagh had bought it from him 
until the Rembrandt Tercentenary Exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House in 1899. Inci- 
dentally, it is permissible to think that the 
Sir Edward Guinness of 1888 was not un- 


openly 


duly impressed by ‘The Mill’ when lent by 
Lord Lansdowne in that year, otherwise we 
should not now have to mourn its departure 
for the Widener collection in 1911. 

“No disclosure will probably be ever made 
as to the prices which Lord Iveagh paid, 
but Mr. Fred Fox, who was with the Ag- 
news at the time, states that the staff used 
to be startled day by day at the conclusion 
of another huge deal, for which Lord Iveagh 
paid immediately without waiting for ‘the 
bill to mount up.’” 
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Detroit Gets a Stirring Screen by Korin 





“Pine Tree and Waterfall,” by Korin. 


Korin (1655-1716) is the Japanese painter 
best known in the Occident, and his name 
has been given erroneously to the school cf 
painting which followed the Kano school. 
Koyetsu was the real founder, aided by 
Sotatsu, and Korin, of another generation, 
carried it forward to a grand convention. 
He is declared by connoisseurs not to be 
the greatest Nipponese master, but he lived 
at exactly the right time for his name to 
become one of the landmarks in art. 

“Pine Tree and Waterfall,” one of Ko- 
rin’s finest screens, 6314 by 73 inches and 


two-fold, has come into the possession of 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, where it is 
declared to be “a thing of beauty, doubly 
interesting as an example from Korin’s early 
maturity,” for it just escaped the conventions 
that later possessed the master. “Dignity 
and simplicity of design combined with 
strong brushwork and vivid color conspire 
to produce a highly decorative painting 
quickened by a liveliness that stirs the emo- 
tions of the beholder.” 

It is painted on paper with sepia, Chinese 
ink, opaque green and blue mineral pigments 
and gold. 





45 from Redlands 


Redlands, Cal., might very well be consid- 
ered an exemplar of the movement among 
women in American towns to do what they 
can to inculcate a love of art in their commu- 
nities—and to begin by learning something 
of art themselves. 


They got up at half past five in the morn- 
ing! It takes a long time for a woman to 
get ready for a journey, and the special 
busses that took forty-five of them to Los 
Angeles started at 7 a.m. They were mem- 
bers of the Contemporary Club, enrolled in 
Mrs. C. L. Hunley’s “Art History and Ap- 
preciation Class.” At a little past 9 o'clock 
they had covered the 70 miles to Los An- 
geles—the roads are very good and 40 miles 
an hour is permitted—and were studying the 
new Los Angeles Library, planned by the 
late Bertram Goodhue and built on the new 
architectural principle that the lines of mod- 
ern steel construction should be revealed 
rather than concealed by meaningless orna- 
ment, and that the heavy ornate cornices and 
pillars of the classic tradition should be dis- 
carded. 

These women—forty-five of them—studied 
the architecture, the sculpture and the mural 
painting of the splendid new Library, and 
listened to lectures; then they piled into 
their busses and journeyed ten miles through 
Greater Los Angeles to Olive Hill, right on 
the edge of Hollywood, and were welcomed 





by the California Art Club at its new home, 
which is the gift of Aline Barnsdall, whose 
father made millions in California oil and 
whose architect was Frank Lloyd Wright, 
illustrious creative genius whose love affairs 
have proved so interesting to the prurient 
tabloids. There, before a blazing fireplace, 
(such things are needed in the “Southland” 
in winter), they had luncheon, and listened 
to a talk by the club’s president, Roscoe 
Shrader. 

The afternoon was passed at the Los An- 
geles Museum, and it was not until 8:30 
o'clock that the group arrived back at Red- 
lands, tired but happy and with much to 
remember. 





Sales by Indiana Artists 

The Indianapolis Star tells of the material 
success of two artists of that city, Carl C. 
Graf and Randolph Coats. The former sold 
ten paintings in the last eight weeks of 
1927, and the latter sold three in the last 
week of the year besides having executed 
several portrait commissions during the 
autumn. 





Rochester Acquires a Redfield 
“River Hills,” a large snow-landscape by 
Edward W. Redfield, has been presented to 
the Memorial Art Gallery of Rochester in 
memory of the late Daniel W. Powers, 
founder of the Powers Art Gallery, Ro- 
chester’s first public museum. 





Paris Prices 


Eighteenth century art continues to hold 
the public favor, particularly small furni- 
ture and paintings and drawings of small 
dimensions, according to the evidence of the 
art sales of 1927 in Paris. Gothic and Re- 
naissance objects brought good prices, of 
course, because of their increasing rarity. 
Among the modern paintings, the pictures 
of the ultra-modern schools rose steadily in 
price, and astonishing prices were paid for 
pictures of artists who were unknown a 
few years ago. 

Early in the auction season last year, 
paintings by Bonnard, Gauguin and Modig- 
liani brought prices ranging from $1,200 
to $2,400. A small landscape by Henri 
Rousseau fetched $2,200. Two water colors 
by Hubert Robert and a drawing by Wat- 
teau brought about the same amount. Paint- 
ings and drawings by Mary Cassatt were 
sold with such success that a portrait of a 
baby and its mother commanded $1,840 and 
other figures of woman and children ran 
into nearly the same figures. Henri Rous- 
seau’s group of four canvases, “Les Sai- 
sons,” at another sale brought $5,280. 

At the sale of the Paul Bureau collection, 
modern paintings reached exceptional prices. 
Daumier’s “Don Quichotte et Sancho Panca” 
was knocked down for $51,600, the Louvre 
paid $28,040 for his “La Blanchisseuse,” 
while “Les Amateurs de Peintures” sold 
for little less. A landscape by Monet and 
two water colors were sold for prices rang- 
ing around $6,000. A Degas pastel fetched 
a similar price. 

A rare proof of a portrait of Mme. du 
Barry and of her negro, Zamore, by Gautier, 
was sold for $2,800. At another sale Ce- 
zanne’s “Les Baigneuses” was sold for 
$19,000, while “Fleurs” by Monet and Re- 
noir’s “Mme. Henriot,” “Bougival” and “En- 
fant au Polichinelle” brought about half of 
that sum each. Labelle-Guiard’s portrait of 
Miss Fitzgerald was knocked down at 
$32,000 and his portrait of Comtesse de 
Selves for $2,040. 

Modern paintings in some of the fall sales 
showed that they commanded a market. 
A seated woman by Derain brought $3,000, 
a woman’s head by Modigliani the same 
price, while a series of Degas paintings from 
his brother’s estate brought four figure 
prices as reported recently in THE Art 
Dicest. Two Pissarro gouaches brought 
about $2,000 each. Fantin-Latour’s “Allé- 
gorie” was sold for slightly less. At a sale 
of twenty-three modern paintings $40,000 
was realized, with “Le Rose Thé” by Renoir 
and a still life by Matissé fetching good 
prices, the latter, $5,680. At another sale 
two large gouaches by Van Blarenberghe 
brought $10,560 and at still another four 
decorative compositions attributed to Frago- 
nard, $13,160. 





Last Call for No-Jury Show 


February 12 is the final date for receiving 
applications for exhibition space at the sixth 
annual exhibition of the Chicago No-Jury 
Society of Artists, and the closing date of 
receipt of exhibits will be February 20. 
Members are entitled to exhibit two pictures 
in any medium and sculptors four pieces, 
and membership costs $4. A full page re- 
production in the catalogue can be had for 
another $5. Applicants may address the so- 
ciety in care of Marshall Field & Co. 
Retail Dept. State & Randolph Sts., 
Chicago. 
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Two Cities 


Los Angeles and San Francisco are rivals. 
Each claims more population than the other, 
and superiority in a score of ways. The 
outsider who visits both cities discovers 
that there is more than rivalry between the 
two; there is a vast dissimilarity and a 
distance much greater than the length of 
California. In art, for instance, they are 
at opposite poles. Los Angeles is conser- 
vative, while San Francisco tends more to 
modernism than any other community in 
the United States, not excepting either 
Chicago or New York. More than ordi- 
nary interest, therefore, attaches to the in- 
cident when Arthur Millier, art critic of 
the Los Angeles Times, made a trip to 
San Francisco and appraised the art situa- 
tion there. 

“The visitor to San Francisco,” he wrote, 
“who devotes even a short time to visiting 
art galleries and studios quickly discovers 
what Maynard Dixon called the ‘orthodoxy 
of modernism.’ Of dealers’ galleries in the 
Los Angeles sense he will not find many, 
but he will encounter a very different type 
of art gallery operated co-operatively by 
artists or by people genuinely interested in 
art and displaying works predominantly 
‘modern’ in tendency. 

“At the California School of Fine Arts 
he will see students encouraged to work 
in a ‘modern’ way, which means for the 
most part that they render still-life and 
figures in a series of colored planes bear- 
ing some similarity to those used by Cé- 
zanne when he wished to paint an apple, a 
face or a landscape. 

“The art world of San Francisco, in a 
word, is aggressively ‘modern,’ and while 
the younger generation is delighted with 
this aesthetic phonomenon, there are among 
the dealers, connoisseurs and artists those 
who feel that San Francisco has jumped 
out of the frying pan into the fire. They 
question the validity of the current worship 
tendered to planes, organization, significant 
form and all those mysteries that loom so 
large in the vocabulary of contemporary art 
criticism. 

“One result, say some dealers, is that 
pictures can no longer be sold in the city. 
The public, they say, will not buy so-called 
conservative paintings because they have 
been told that they are not art, but neither 
will they buy ‘modern’ works because they 
do not like them. A loan exhibition of 
paintings and drawings by Diego Rivera, 
the Mexican muralist, gathered from many 
private owners in the Bay District and 
shown at the East West Galleries, would 
seem to question this contention. 

“For my own part I find the art atmos- 
phere of San Francisco healthy and stimu- 
lating. The raw efforts of youth trying so 
hard to be ‘modern’ at all costs have at 
least the virtue of being amusing, and the 
genuine interest of the artists and their 
friends has brought to the city really im- 
portant exhibitions of vital contemporary 
art. In addition there is a sound body of 
good work being produced by artists in the 
north, work that keeps abreast of pre- 
sent-day art conceptions the world over. 

“One is spared, in the San Francisco of 
today, those interminable showings of dull 
paintings that confront the reviewer daily 
in Los Angeles. In the paintings and sculp- 
ture produced there one feels that the art- 
ists have passed that stage where they are 
Principally concerned with the stimulation 
of light or the imitation of natural facts 
and are, in a body, trying hard to use the 





Cleveland Gets American “Old Masters” 





“Mrs. West and Her Son Raphael,’ by Benjamin West. 


Nine important American “old masters” 
have just passed into the possession of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, through the gen- 
erosity of Edward S. Harkness in relin- 
quishing his life-time rights to the group 
bequeathed eleven years ago to the museum 
by his sister-in-law, Mrs. Charles W. Hark- 
ness. Most interesting of them, owing to 
the fact that it is a precious “artist’s docu- 
ment,” is Benjamin West’s portrait of “Mrs. 
West and Her Son Raphael,” which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1770. 
West, the American, succeeded Reynolds as 
president of the Academy. 

In the gift also are Gilbert Stuart’s por- 
traits of Dr. and Mrs. James Stuart of 


South Carolina, two canvases by George 
Inness, two by Homer Martin and two by 
Alexander H. Wyant. At the same time a 
superb Roman period Inness was presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Coe, and two 
portrait studies by John S. Sargent and 
Louis Loeb, the latter a Cleveland artist, 
by Mrs. Henry A. Everett. 

The museum now possesses three paintings 
by Inness, who had not been represented 
previously in its collections. 

“The City Fettering Nature,” in bronze, 
by Alexander Blazys of Cleveland, repro- 
duced in THe Art Dicest last September, 
has been placed in position at -the north 
entrance of the museum, thus balancing Ro- 
din’s “Thinker” at the south entrance. 





forms and colors of nature to express their 
experiences rather than to illustrate scenes 
or events. This leads to grotesqueries that 
astonish the innocent public but it also leads 
to genuine works of art. 

“On the whole, however, the San Fran- 
cisco public doesn’t give a whoop what the 
artists do, whether they are modern or 
conservative. A few people who enjoy art 
and artists patronize with money and en- 
thusiasm, but the northern public compared 
to our own is very unsentimental. That 
sentiment for ‘the higher and finer things 
of life’ that in Los Angeles embraces 
prophet and charlatan indiscriminately, or- 
ganizes clubs and cults, holds meetings, pub- 
lishes pamphlets, and longs to ‘do some- 
thing for art,’ is foreign to the northern 
public. Whether this is gain or loss is 
hard to determine. Certainly public indif- 
ference has steeled the artist to work out 
his problems with little thought of re- 
muneration. 

“But, it is claimed with some justice, the 
cult of the modern has left the public high 
and dry. The habit of buying pictures has 





gone out of fashion. When someone in 
Los Angeles tells me they have a picture 
the bets are more than even that it is a 
bad picture, but at least they have bought 
a picture and thus supported the theory 
that artists must live. Yet on the other 
hand, they have helped blind themselves 
still further to the nature of true art. 

“San Francisco’s alleged indifference to 
art may be very hard on artists, she may 
fail to support as large a body of art 
workers as Los Angeles, yet if I were 
asked to name the three foremost painters 
and the two foremost sculptors of Califor- 
nia today, they would, in my humble opin- 
ion, all be found living in the northern 
city.” 





Buoyant Doubt 


Ever insurgent let me be, 

Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free. 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


—Louis Untermeyer. 
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Even a Colonial Kitchen Was Beautiful 





The Colonial Kitchen in “Cedar Grove.” 


The so-called “craze” for American an- 
tiques should be regarded as an important 
step in the aesthetic development of modern 
America and as a sign of the nation’s emer- 
gence from the long period of materialism 
and disregard of beauty which characterized 
a whole century. 

How beautiful even a Colonial kitchen 
could be—how beautiful in its simplicity— 
is proved by the above photograph of the 
culinary quarters of Cedar Grove, one! of 
the oldest houses in Philadelphia, which has 
recently been opened in Fairmount Park, 
near Memorial Hall, as a museum of Co- 
lonial furniture and decoration. It was ‘the 
gift to the city of Miss Lydia Morris. The 
house and its entire contents, treasured for 
five generations of Miss Morris’ family, has 
been restored to its condition of 200 years 
ago when it stood in Frankford, from 
whence it was removed stone by stone to 








Fairmount Park. The house shows three 
periods of Colonial architecture—1721, 1752 
and 1798, and the furniture follows the 
chronological development of the mansion, 
for its acquisition extended from the William 
and Mary period until the era of Hepple- 
white and Sheraton. 


Cedar Grove is one of a chain of Colonial 
mansions being restored in Fairmount Park. 
Already there are the little house of Wil- 
liam Penn (1682), Cedar Grove (1721), 
Belmont (1742-50) and Mount Pleasant 
(1762), and soon Woodford and Sweetbriar 
will be added. 

In the glorious kitchen pictured above the 
visitor will find, arranged on the capacious 
dresser, the blue and white Canton china 
that was so popular in the American colo- 
nies. On the double cranes in the great 
fireplace hang a variety of iron pots, while 
toasters, the “tin kitchen” and other imple- 
ments stand ready for use. 





Buys Johnson’s Teapot 

Every lover of Boswelliana as well as 
every true antiquarian will be interested in 
the fact that Dr. Johnson’s silver teapot: has 
been acquired by a Philadelphia collector. 
The Chicago Evening Post says the Chicago 
manager of the Ackermann Galleries, W. 
Russell Button, obtained the relic in London 
from the galleries of the parent concern 
last summer, where A. Edward Newton, 
the Johnsonian scholar of Philadelphia, also 
saw it. 

Mr. Newton had just bought a first folio 
of Shakespeare, and therefore denied him- 
self the luxury of the teapot. Later, he 
wrote from Philadelphia to Chicago saying 
that he must have the teapot, folio or ino 
folio. It bears a long and quaint inscription, 
referring to the earthen lamp of Epictetus 
which was at his death purchased for 3,000 





drachmas and continuing: “Why then? may 
not Imagination equally amplify the Value 
of this unadorned vessel, long employed for 
the infusion of that favorite Herb, whose 
enlivening Virtues are said to have so often 
protracted the eloquent & edifying Lucubra- 
tions of SAMUEL JOHNSON, the zealous 
Advocate of that innocent Beverage against 
its declared enemy Jonas Hanway.” 

It was weighed out for sale, the inscription 
adds, to Henry Constantine Nowell while 
a post mortem examination of its famous 
owner was being made. 





Queen Anne Furniture Scarce 


Antique dealers of New York inform THE 
Art Dicest that genuine furniture of Queen 
Anne’s time has grown especially scarce. 





American Antiques 


This seems to be the American year for 
antiques, especially in the auction rooms. 
Charles Messer Stow in the Boston Tran- 
script claims credit for predicting this, and 
he is gratified to observe that there have 
been numerous sales of American antiques 
and that “at all of them the bidding was 
lively and the prices were high. 


“There have been three outstanding sales 
in New York thus far: the Israel Sack 
sale at the Anderson Galleries in November, 
the Alexander M. Hudnut collection, also 
in November, at the American Art Gal- 
leries, and the recent Herbert Lawton sale 
at the Anderson Galleries. There have been 
others also, but these three contained the 
greatest number of finest pieces and from 
the prices realized at them some idea of the 
trend of the market for American antiques 
may be gained. 

“The total of the 291 lots in the Sack 
sale brought $136,612.50. The total of the 
Hudnut sale of ninety-two lots was 
$46,582.50. The total of the Lawton sale of 
312 lots was $81,832.50. Incidentally, the 
total of these three sales was $265,032.50, 
a respectable amount, which represents, 
though, but a small part of the money that 
has been spent this fall and winter for 
American antiques alone. 


“There has been a considerable amount 
of activity among collectors of American 
clocks, and prices have steadily mounted 
during the last two or three years. Beyond 
question the work of Simon Willard is 
most eagerly sought of any, and genuine 
Simon Willard clocks of any style in origi- 
nal condition have brought prices which 
many regard as out of proportion to their 
worth and scarcity. 

“In comparing and considering prices for 
clocks it strikes one at once that Simon 
Willard clocks may no longer be considered 
the most desirable of any American maker. 
His brother Aaron has steadily climbed into 
favor. In the three sales the highest price 
paid for a Simon Willard was $1275. The 
highest price for an Aaron Willard was 
$2100. The highest price for any clock in 
the three sales was $3000 for a Joshua Hew- 
lett. The Aaron Willard clock in the Sack 
sale that brought $1400 could not be said 
to set a standard, for only this week I saw 
one almost identical, with the same label, 
that was sold by a dealer for $1650. 

“If there is any conclusion to be drawn 
from these prices, which I greatly doubt, 
it is that Simon Willard is no longer the 
outstanding figure in American clock-mak- 
ing, but that any clock made here in the 
eighteenth century or the first few years 
of the nineteenth, provided it be in original 
condition and have a good case, is of high 
value. 

“As Simon Willard has been considered 
the pre-eminent figure in American clock- 
making, so Duncan Phyfe has been a fad 
among collectors of furniture. In the Hud- 
nut sale was an important group of Duncan 
Phyfe pieces, and they brought uniformily 
high prices. Comparison between Phyfe 


and Goddard, another maker whose works 
bring high prices, is difficult because they 
made different types of furniture.” 
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Origin of Styles 


Vanity, the love of gambling, snobbish- 
ness and others of the less admirable traits 
of human nature have influenced the art of 
design, as well as the desire for comfort 
or for the creation of beauty for beauty’s 
sake. 


In a recent article the New York Sun 
says that “the chairs of the early eighteenth 
century very often had a concave curve at 
the tops of the backs. It is said that this 
feature was for the accommodation of the 
elaborate headresses in vogue at the time. 
This same period was prolific of small 
tables for every conceivable purpose. Many 
lowboys were originally made to serve as 
dressing tables but the ‘poudreuse,’ so-called, 
was the acme of efficiency, a triumph of per- 
sonal vanity typical of the age. There is 
a general belief that a certain Countess of 
Pembroke first conceived the idea of swing- 
ing cleats to support drop leaves on a table, 
and that she commanded, some say Shera- 
ton, others Hepplewhite, to execute her no- 
tion. This, however, appears doubtful as 
there are types of tables earlier than the 
so-called ‘Pembroke,’ which contain this fea- 
ture. 

“George IV. was a very gay and loose- 
living monarch and among the later Shera- 
ton and ‘Regency’ furniture styles are many 
gaming and card tables of ingenious con- 
struction. At this time there was great 
favor shown to the couch on the lines of 
the ancient Greek and Roman prototypes. 
These were for the furtherance of the classic 
ideal of the day, as the ladies, reclining 
gracefully if not comfortably, naively fancied 
themselves as latterday Helens and Pene- 
lopes. 

“In the middle of the nineteenth century 
there was an interesting development of the 
chair, which is directly traceable to a style 
of dress. The Empress Eugénie, consort 
of Louis Napoleon, sponsored the very large 
crinoline or hoop skirt. This attained such 
voluminous proportions that ladies experi- 
enced the utmost difficulty in entering and 
leaving carriages. There is a type of Vic- 
torian chair known as ‘lady’s chair’ which 
is distinguished from the accompanying 
‘gentleman’s chair’ by two features. While 
the latter type is relatively high in the seat 
and has arms, the ‘lady’s chair’ is low, and, 
while it is an easy chair, has no arms, but 
rather little braces or battens. These fea- 
tures are obviously to accommodate the 
dresses of the day which would be ham- 
pered by an ordinary armchair. 

“Another belief held by some is to the 
effect that the comb backs of some Windsor 
chairs were to support a shawl thrown over 
them to protect the occupant from drafts.” 





Gives Advice to Buyers 

The New York Sun says that there are 
dangers as well as pleasures in hunting 
antiques in remote places, and adds: “It is 
safer by far to go to a dealer of established 
reputation. He has channels of supply un- 
known to the average person and in the 
long run, what with the expenses of trans- 
portation, crating, restoration, etc., it is 
cheaper to buy from such a source.” 





Proposes Bureau for Art Still Abroad 


Not all of the antique art that is for sale 
in New York can be seen in New York, for 
many dealers have portfolios of large and 
costly works that are still in Europe, rang- 
ing from great marble fountains, patios and 
interiors to sets of furniture and paintings. 
Dante Virgil Leland suggests that a bureau 
be formed by the dealers whereat prospective 
visitors to Europe can run through port- 
folios and make notes of the things they 
want to see, and where stay-at-homes may 
arrange to have objects brought to America 
for inspection. 

In Mr. Leland’s own portfolios was found 
the antique Italian fountain herewith pic- 
tured, surmounted by a statue of a young 
satyr, which was removed from the palace 
of Prince di Baucina in Palermo, Sicily, 
and which may now be seen in the estab- 
lishment of Salvatore Romano, in Florence. 
The cost of boxing and shipping it to this 
country would be very great, and so, al- 
though it belongs in America, it is on view 
in Italy. The basin is in red Sicilian marble 
and the figure of white Carrara marble. 

“What I have done in my own portfolios, 
can be done on a far larger scale by an 
information bureau, which would be of gen- 
uine service to Americans going abroad,” 
said Mr. Leland. “Not_all the great art to 
be seen in Europe is in museums; much of 
it is in the stocks of dealers who supply not 
only museums and collectors but the Amer- 
ican art trade.” 





Gothic Dole Cabinets Shown 
Of especial interest historically are a pair 
of dole cabinets shown by Kirkham & Hall, 
New York. They were made of oak near 
the end of the fifteenth century and are of 
Gothic design. 








Antique Fountain from Sicily. 





Lowestoft and Rum Running 


Few persons would ever think of liquor 
smuggling in connection with Lowestoft 
ware. The New York Sun says that it is 
a source of wonder to many that the es- 
tablishment at Lowestoft in its operations 
from 1757 to 1803 produced such a relatively 
small amount of English Lowestoft. 

The local legend attributes this phenom- 
enon to the belief that the factory was only 
a blind for rum running. Clay is said to 
have been brought from the Continent in 
barges, and concealed in the cargoes was 
cheap liquor, the customs on which were 
avoided by this practice. 

The English Lowestoft is a soft paste 
or imitation porcelain, and was, for the 
most part, in blue and white. The designs 
are painted on the surface, and not, as in 
other types, applied by decalcomania process. 





An Oak-Panelled Room from Essex 


An oak-panelled room from Essex has 
recently been added to the collection of 
Charles of London in his New York estab- 
lishment. It is of sixteenth century origin, 
of Gothic design, and is as interesting in 
its way as some of the panelled rooms 
shown in the New York galleries of Arthur 
S. Vernay. 








Hard Luck in Sweden 


When the made their 
invasion of Sweden and carried off huge 
quantities of old Swedish things to be sold 
in this country, the dealers of that country 
thought they had tapped a mine of gold, 
says the Boston Transcript. 


American dealers 


They went out 
and bought as heavily as their capital would 
allow and waited for from 
America. 3ut the Swedish government 
placed a ban on the exportation of any 
more antiques. That was the first blow. 
Then the American market failed entirely. 
That was the second. Now the Swedish 
dealers are left with huge stocks of furni- 
ture of a quality they cannot sell in their 
own country and with no way of getting 
it out to another. 


more orders 





Cutting Up Breton Beds 

Brittany has been extensively bereft of 
her lit-clos in the last few years, says the 
Christian Science Monitor. The gorgeously 
carved fronts are shipped out by the hun- 
dred to be rebuilt into book-cases and dish 
cupboards. The oldest of these closed beds 
date back to the seventeenth century. These 
were overcharged with ornamentation. 
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The Painted Furniture of the Catalonians 





Antique Catalonian Painted Bed. 


It is the opinion of James P. Montllor, 
expressed in an article in the Antiquarian, 
that the present interest in early Spanish 
furniture will receive further impetus from 
the Ibero-American exposition to be held in 
Seville this year. Mr. Montllor does not 
discuss that exposition, but as an expert in 
Spanish antiques he makes clear many facts 
about the furniture and decorative arts of 
old Spain. 

“Simplicity, perfect proportion, and dis- 
crimination in the use of decoration are pre- 
dominating characteristics of antique Span- 
ish furniture,” he says. “These are the 
fundamental characteristics of Spanish art. 

“The idea that Spanish homes are gay 
with hangings of orange and red, that walls 
are yellow, and other furniture correspond- 
ingly bright is the prevailing idea among 
many Americans; rather the opposite is 
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Courtesy Mr. James P. Montllor. 
true. Spanish homes of centuries ago were 
more likely to be without much color unless 
the richness of wood, iron work, carving and 
tiles may be considered that,” but he adds 
that there is much to be said for the Amer- 
ican conception, and that the modification of 
Spanish art to modern American homes has 
been accomplished in many cases without 
detracting from its beauty. 

He discusses the widely varying styles of 
furniture in different sections of Spain. 
“For example, we find painted furniture in 
Catalonia and the Balearic Islands and only 
there. The people of this part of the 
country have been artists, and since early 
times have been creating beautiful things. 
Their furniture shows more refinement in 
carving than that of the Andalusians of 
southern Spain, who were influenced by the 
Moors. The Andalusians were not inclined 
to be energetic workmen but the Moors 
were skillful craftsmen; not only does the 
decoration of furniture of southern Spain 
show the influence of the Eastern conquerors 
but these foreign workmen were responsible 
for the actual execution of it. 


“Among the examples of painted furniture 
left by the early Catalonians are the painted 
shelves which make charming wall pieces; 
and the massive four-post beds with high 
headpiece, which hangs on the wall entirely 
separate from the bed itself. This furniture 
lends itself admirably to decorative pur- 
poses, its soft blues and faded gilt blend- 
ing particularly well with modern color 
schemes.” 





Provincial Furniture 


Mabel M. Swan writes of the vogue for 
provincial and peasant furniture in France, 
a vogue which is spreading to England and 
the United States. In the Christian Science 
Monitor she says: “That the stately, lux- 
urious productions designed for royalty and 
nobles should be pushed aside from popular 
favor by simple pieces from the provinces is 
a fact which as yet Dame Fashion has not 
been able to understand. 

“Provincial furniture of fine proportions, 
made primarily for use, charming in line, 
polished as smooth as satin from one or two 
hundred years of use, thoroughly deserves 
the attention which it is receiving in France, 
England, and especially in America, where 
it is being used to great advantage with 
pieces of early American. It is always sol- 
idly built and never put together with a 
veneer of some rich wood for the purpose 
of hiding defects. 

“The oldest pieces date back, for the most 
part, no farther than 1700, although eager 
shop keepers will attempt to persuade you 
that they are at least 300 years old. Before 
1700 the peasants had very little furniture, 
though chests always, for this ever necessary 
depositary served for many uses. It took 
the place of a table; served for a seat; with 
meagre padding it was a couch by night, 
but a chest and bed were for a long while 
the chief objects of furniture which the peas- 
ant owned. 

“Provincial furniture in every sense of 
the word fulfills the commands of Henry 
III, written to his master craftsmen of Paris 
in 1580, compelling them to make ‘the whole 
of good sound wood, honest and merchant- 
able, under penalty of 10 crowns fine and 
the work to be burned in front of the work- 
man’s dwelling.’ 

“In 1608 Henry IV granted certain artists 
and craftsmen lodgings in the Louvre. These 
men not only made articles of furniture for 
the king but they trained apprentices who 
in turn became masters in other towns of 
France. 

“This fact accounts for the many varia- 
tions of Louis XV and XVI tables, chairs, 
and cupboards all of which show local char- 
acteristics of the province in which they 
were made. In Burgundy, carving was the 
outstanding note, sometimes carried to such 
a degree that the real beauty of the piece 
was hidden. Alsatian furniture tended to- 
ward colored decoration. Normandy crafts- 
men worked mostly in oak. Brittany used 
oak but stained it dark to resemble ebony, 
and so on, each province unconsciously 
working into its furniture its own peculiar 
local characteristics, and influenced by geo- 
graphical conditions, climate, community 
wealth or local tradition.” 
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Stately Old Scenic Wall Papers Have Come Into a New Vogue 





Wall Decoration on Toile. 
iod. Courtesy of Jane Swords. 


Old scenic wall papers are coming de- 
cidedly into vogue, after generations of ugly 
printed wall papers, followed by a decade 
or more of flat-toned walls. Books are be- 
ing written on the subject, and establish- 
ments are opening up which specialize in 
such decorations. 


There is a strange turn of fortune, too, 
for whereas in the past neither palaces nor 
mansions of the wealthy used such adorn- 
ments and they were found in homes of the 
moderately well-to-do, now the houses of 
some of the wealthiest are being thus or- 
namented because of the highly decorative 
character of the best of them. As the prices 
range from about $1,800 up, it may be seen 
that one must be a little more than mod- 
erately well off to indulge in them. 

Nancy McClelland, who has written two 
books on decorative wall papers, says that 
“whenever an old scenic paper can be found 
to use in a suitable room, the decoration of 


Louis XV Per- 


“View of St. Cloud.” “Scenic Wall Paper. 


Reproduction by ceurtesy of 


Nancy McClelland. 


the room is assured. A few of the old de- 
signs are still printed today from the origi- 
nal hand blocks, and these papers give much 
of the same effect as the old ones, although 
they are lacking a little in the softness of 
tone that time alone can give. “It is ne- 
cessary only to cast a glance over photo- 
graphs of old New England houses to see 
how such scenic papers were used in Co- 
lonial days. The same effects are possible 
to obtain in modern country dwellings along 
Colonial lines.” 

She laments the era of dull-toned walls 
that began about twelve years ago, and 
pointing to a photograph of scenic wall pa- 
per of a century ago, showing a view of 
Saint Cloud, with its finely harmonized 
tones, she asked if that were not more 
beautiful and cheerful to look upon than a 
lead-colored wall. 

Miss Jane Swords, proprietor of an ¢s- 
tablishment called Old France, in New 
York, says that apartments in Park Avenue 





Finish of Furniture 


“The perversity of popular taste is no- 
where better expressed than in the current 
favor shown to the dull finish of wood,” 
says the New York Sun. “Not so long 
ago the elegant thing was a high polish, 
whereas, at present, anything but a dull 
finish is considered very bad form. This 
is another instance of the lack of judgment 
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or courage of conviction with regard to 
antiques or decoration. The truth is that 
while early or rustic types of furniture 
usually depended on handling or oil and 
wax for their glow, the walnut and ma- 
hogany of the late seventeenth and all the 
eighteenth century most often were given 
coat after coat of a high grade of varnish 
or shellac, which certainly brought out the 
beauty of the wood. The subject of fin- 
ishes is, however, a delicate one among an- 
tiquarians. Each considers the notions 
cherished by the others on the subject as 
having more than a tinge of downright mad- 
ness.” 
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as well as many country homes are installing 
scenic wall papers. Some of these pictures 
are framed, giving a panel effect, and some 
are unframed. Millionaires generally prefer 
tapestries or old masters for their walls, but 
some in the millionaire class are using these 
old papers, of the kind that may still be 
found in the country chateaux of France: 
Toile instead of paper was employed by 
some of the artists, none of whom signed 
their work. The custom of using such wall 
decorations dates from about the time of 
Louis XII, and was at its height under the 
last three Louis. 
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Aubrey Beardsley 


“Beardsley’s Art Was Decadent,” says the 
headline in the New York Times over H. 
I. Brock’s review of Haldane MacFall's 
book, “Aubrey Beardsley—the Clown, the 
Harlequin, the Pierrot of His Age” (Simon 
& Schuster, New York). The biographer 
avers that the very best of Beardsley’s draw- 
ings, from the technical standpoint, are those 
which are not fit to print—the ones which 
the artist, on his death-bed at 25, asked his 
publisher to destroy. “The relation bde- 
tween tuberculosis and amorous obsession is 
one which physicians have observed and 
which they explain biologically as the force 
of nature acting for the perpetuation of the 
species where the individual is doomed.” 

Fifty-three reproductions of Beardsley’s 
drawings are included. MacFall refers 
to them as “these blythe and lyrical things 
wrought between the terrors of a constant 
fight for life, for the very breath of his 
body, with the gaunt lord of death.” 

The young artist who had been influenced 
by Burne-Jones, illustrated Malory’s “Morte 
d’Arthur” for John M. Dent, then a young 
publisher with ideas. That was the begin- 
ning. 

After Burne-Jones, he set to studying the 
Japanese, and before the medieval series was 
done he had got quite out of the Burne- 
Jonesque style of it into something else. 
That was always the way with him, Mac- 
Fall insists. After a Japanesque “hairy 
line” period he fell upon Whistler’s peacock 
room as inspiration. That was the stage 
at which he tackled “Salome”’—and, accord- 
ing to MacFall, he was already out of it 
before all the drawings were made for that 
short work. 

Harry Salpeter says in the New York 
World : 

“The book is coolly objective. But 
Beardsley’s life was almost too short for 
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biography—short in the total span of life, 
short in the creative span, for unlike most 
geniuses who have come to their full stature 
at the age of twenty-four or twenty-five, 
Beardsley showed no promise until he had 
reached his majority.’ Such a life consti- 
tutes an especially difficult challenge for a 
biographer—a challenge which we fear even 
so fine a writer as Haldane Macfall was 
unable to meet.” 





English Neglect of Sculpture 

Edmund Gosse reviews for the London 
Sunday Observer two books by Katharine 
A. Esdaile, “English Monumental Sculpture 
Since the Renaissance” (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 10s. 6d.) and 
“John Bushnell, Sculptor” (The Walpole 
Society). 

He laments the lack of appreciation of 
sculpture in England, saying that “the or- 
dinary English eye is completely insensitive 
to the qualities of sculpture.” He adds that 
many British churches contain rare and 
beautiful work, of which their caretakers 
are often ashamed. He adds: 

“The history of English monumental 
sculpture has hitherto been so completely 
neglected, and so much is yet to be learned 
regarding the lives of the sculptors, that 
these tentative chapters are better calculated 
to whet our appetites than to satisfy them. 
Mrs. Esdaile’s solidly documented mono- 
graphs on John Bushnell, who is almost a 
discovery of hers, proves that she has the 
knowledge and the energy requisite for so 
large and so novel an undertaking.” 





The Approach to Painting 

Writing of “The Approach to Painting” 
by Thomas Bodkin (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York, $2.50) a critic in the Boston 
Transcript says: “It is rare that an author- 
ity of Mr. Bodkin’s capacity and a genuine 
lover of fine pictures, also of Mr. Bodkin’s 
capacity, come together in the same person. 
What Professor Edward Dickinson of Ober- 
lin College has done for music throughout 
a long period of valuable teaching, the author 
of this book does for painting.” 





“Pleasant Days in Spain” 

Nancy Cox McCormick, sculptor, who has 
done busts of Mussolini and Primo de 
Rivera, has written a book entitled “Pleasant 
Days in Spain” (J. H. Sears, New York, 
$3.50). The volume is the result of explor- 
ing trips to various Spanish cities, her letters 
to friends in the United States having been 
found so admirable that she was induced to 
compile them in a book. The American 
Magazine of Art gives considerable space to 
a friendly notice of the book. 





“Stained-Glass Tours” 


“Stained Glass Tours in Germany, Austria 
and the Rhine Lands,” by Charles Hitchcock 
Sherrill (New York, Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
is the fourth book dealing with stained glass 
to come from this author. There are in it 
twenty illustrations and maps. The frontis- 
piece, showing a fifteenth century depiction 
of The Annunciation, which is in St. Mag- 
dalen’s Church, Austria, is reproduced in 
colors. 








Craven on Cezanne 


“In America our artists, like our fash- 
ionable shop-keepers, are dependent on the 
latest French models,” says Thomas Craven 
in the New Yory Herald Tribune in dis- 
cussing “Cézanne, a Study of His Develop- 
ment,” by Roger Fry (Macmillan, New 
York, $3.50), reviews of which were quoted 
in the mid-January Art Dicest. “Nor has 
the influence of the old Master of Aix been 
confined to artists. During the last fifteen 
years the direction of critical thought has 
undergone complete reorientation, and 
writers of the new school, discarding such 
obsolete baggage as sentiment, tradition, 
racial inheritance, and representational fac- 
tors, approach a picture in the manner of 
surgeons about to perform an autopsy. 
Surely it is time to look into this strange 
state of affairs. . . 


“It is perhaps foolish and unnecessary to 
speculate on Cézanne’s position among 
painters, but Meier-Graefe unhesitatingiy 
ranks him with the greatest, particularly 
with Rembrandt. I cannot share this 
opinion; nor has Meier-Graefe, with all his 
recondite pleading, convinced me that a man 
may become an artist of the first order with- 
out being susceptible to a vast range of 
human experiences. Cézanne was afraid of 
the world: a shrinking solitary, abnormally 
sensitive in the worst as well as the best 
sense of the word, he fled from his fellows 
and sought the companionship of fruits and 
vegetables. Incapable of delving into the 
souls of men, he concerned himself, in most 
of his figure pieces, with purely abstract is- 
sues—that cubic structure of objects, s::°- 
faces and the exploded theory that the most 
intense colors produce plentitude of form. 
His exorbitant timorousness prevented him 
from using models to any extent; the nude 
drove him crazy and to the end of his days 
his first-hand knowledge of the female fig- 
ure was derived from a few sketches made 
during his early student days in Paris. 
These studies he employed again and again 
in his turious ‘nude compositions,’ each 
time enlarging the hindquarters of his fe- 
males to distinguish them from the males. 

“It is no wonder that a man of his tem- 
perament—Meier-Graefe, for some inexplic- 
able reason, calls it repeatedly a Gothic 
temperament—should have denied the im- 
portance of subject matter and should have 
become a master of still life. And the in- 
disputable master of still life he remains to- 
day. Take his famous ‘Card Players,’ a 
canvas accepted by most artists as his high- 
est achievement: For all its beautiful color 
and its noble Grecian design it is conceived 
as so much inert matter, wherein the two 
figures, though recognizable as adult males 
seated at a table, are obviously converted 
into formal integers of a hard geometric 
structure. 

“The reasons for Cézanne’s influence are 
to be found, I think, in his incredible hon- 
esty, his uncompromising stand against aca- 
demic art and, above all, in the abundant 
technical expedients, the unlimited poten- 
tialities in the use of color and the elements 
of abstract form deducible from his original 
approach to nature.” 
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Andrew O’Connor 


Royal Cortissoz expresses his appreciation 
in the New York Herald Tribune of the 
beautifully made quarto on “the work of 
the sculptor, O’Connor,” by Mme. Helene 
Desmaroux. He says: 

“Mme. Desmaroux has written a charm- 
ing tribute to our distinguished sculptor. 
Andrew O’Connor has achieved a brilliant 
status in American art, first established 
when he modeled the noble central doors 
and the frieze which enrich the facade of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church. When Saint- 
Gaudens laid eyes upon those sculptures and 
made inquiry as to the author of them he 
found that the latter was unknown to him. 
He had to hunt for O’Connor’s address. 
Having learned that, he headed straight for 
the studio, burst in upon his junior and 
overwhelmed him with congratulations. 

“O'Connor has been fortunate in his con- 
tacts. Daniel C. French encouraged him. 
So did Stanford White, to whom, indeed, he 
owed the opportunity at St. Bartholomew’s. 
In London long ago, where he spent three 
years, John Sargent directed his studies of 
antique Greek sculpture and the paintings 
in the National Gallery. In Paris a statue 
of his at the Salon moved one of the leaders 
in French art as Saint-Gaudens had been 
moved. He traveled across the city to call 
upon a complete stranger and wish him well. 
In short, there has been something com- 
pelling about O’Connor’s work. 

“In nothing does Mme. Desmaroux more 
illuminatingly show her appreciation of it 
than in her recognition of O’Connor as a 
man of imagination. Describing him as a 
thinker who is also a man of action, an in- 
defatigable worker, she adds ‘Quand il cesse 
de travailler, il lit ou il reve. With a sen- 
sitive touch she passes in review the nu- 
merous marbles and bronzes which testify 
to the penetrating power of his vision. The 
list is long. It embraces statues like those 
of Lincoln and General Lawton, the eques- 
trian ‘Lafayette’ at Baltimore, idealistic 
compositions like the ‘Justice’ for the Palace 
of Peace at The Hague, religious motives 
like the great ‘Triple Cross’ which figured 
in the Salon of 1926, many portraits and 
many nudes. Two pieces of his are in the 
Metropolitan Museum, ‘Military Glory’ and 
‘The Virgin,’ both heads. 

“All this work has a fine distinction. 
Resting upon the firm basis of an authori- 
tative technique, O’Connor’s conceptions 
have a grave beauty, a truly exalted quality. 
There is no sculptor living who more un- 
mistakably stamps his busts and statues as 
poignant embodiments of thought and feel- 
ing. You delight in his subtle, powerful 
modeling, his pure contours, but you sense 
his technique invariably as the vehicle for 
the expression of an idea. Mme. Desmaroux 
does the fullest justice to this work, as she 
does, indeed, to the whole development of a 
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English “Infant Prodigy” Interprets Blake 
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“The Cradle Song,” one of Jacynth Par- 
sons’ Illustrations for Blake’s “Songs of 
Innocence.” 


“The experienced cricit is rightly suspi- 
cious of infant prodigies,” rightly says Frank 
Rutter in the London Sunday Times. “Ti, as 
Mr. Walter Sickert once remarked to me, ‘it 
is easy to have talent at 25 and so difficult 
to have it at 50,’ it is still easier to have 
talent in the ’teens.” Nevertheless, Mr. 





career which she follows from the sculptor’s 
youth up. The volume contains more than 
a hundred admirable reproductions and 
makes a perfect record. It is welcome in 
itself, and it is welcome, too, as an instance 
of French responsiveness to the appeal of 
American art. 

“Nor is this the first testimony of the 
kind to a thoughtful appreciation of what 
we do. The sculpture of Paul Manship re- 
ceived a similar tribute last year in the 
shape of a handsome monograph, with sym- 
pathetic text by Paul Vitry, one of the 
conservators of the Louvre, an exhaustive 
catalogue and eighty splendid plates. This 
publication in the ‘Editione de la Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts’ is, like the O’Connor vol- 
ume, invaluable as a systematic, dated sur- 
vey and delightful as a piece of cordial, 
understanding criticism.” 





Seventeen Centuries in Italy 


Dr. Oliver R. Tonks, professor of art in 
Vassar College, has written “A History of 
Italian Painting” (D. Appleton, New York, 
$4), in which he surveys seventeen centuries 
of art in Italy. The American Magazine of 
Art says it will “serve admirably as a text 
book for high schools and colleges, and as 
a background for study clubs. It is unique 
in this respect. It should also be found 
valuable for those who are contemplating a 
trip abroad.” 


Rutter gives high praise to Jacynth Parsons, 
a girl of 16, who has illustrated William 
Blake’s “Songs of Innocence” for the Medici 
Society. And the other London critics echo 
Mr. Rutter. 

The normal fate of innocence is to be the 
victim of experience. That is why prodigies, 
when they come to age, do so seldom fulfill 
expectations. But such is apparently not the 
case of Miss Parsons, for she started her 
artistic career at the age of six. Now, at 16, 
she has illustrated many books and has be- 
hind her an already considerable record. Her 
last work is the success of the season. 

“If there were only Miss Parsons’ youth- 
fulness,” observes the critic of Apollo, “to 
commend her illustrations of Blake’s most 
popular because most easily digested poetry, 
there would be praise of little value to be- 
stow upon them. The fact that she was only 
16 years of age when these illustrations were 
done sounds too much like an excuse, and 
these drawings need no apology; every one 
of them would do an older person credit and 
many of them are considerably above the 
level of illustrators who are regarded as 
mature artists.” 

“Tt is natural that she should picture pretty 
children playing around squirrels,” says the 
Irish poet, W. B. Yeats, ‘but not that she 
should draw hands and feet like that.” 
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Augustus John, among the most famed of 
living English painters, he who was the 
arch-rebel of a generation ago, but who, now 
in the fold of the Royal Academy, is anath- 
ema to the newer school of rebels, was 
handled severely by the New York critics 
in consequence of his exhibition at the An- 
derson Galleries. Strangely enough, the 
most vigorous criticism was by Royal Cor- 
tissoz in the Herald Tribune. He wrote: 

“One looks for the felicity of design, for 
the magic of conception, for the note of 
style, which lift portraiture to a high level 
and though there is enough individuality 
in John to save him from hollow convention 





the absence of the foregoing traits leaves 
him with not quite the potent leadership 
that has hitherto seemed to be his. There 
is nothing meretricious about him, but 
neither is there anything inspiring. He is 
honest, sincere, but somehow wanting in 
the rare and precious quality which ought 
to go ,with the John legend, which places 
him in the forefront of British art... . In 
general the paintings here have no subtlety 
at all but suggest an impression direct 
enough but curiously thin.” 

Margaret Breuning in the Post asserted 
that with a few exceptions “the exhibition 
is a collection of indifferent works which 


What the Critics Say of the New York Season 


would receive scant consideration if a less 
illustrious name were signed to them. Por- 
traits of soldiers in khaki with blatant high 
lights and obvious plays to the gallery, 
curious pink and blue landscapes that sug- 
gest that the artist was trying out his hand 
in some Bloomsbury studio, and an indif- 
ferent hodgepodge of still lifes and ‘studies’ 
bespeak a good clearing out of a studio with 
scrupulous thoroughness.” 

Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn 
Eagle appraised the exhibition in a similar 
vein: “The exhibition is alive, and vigorous 
personalities are caught and set down with 
the gusto of a first impression, but the 
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sketchiness, the John inability to carry 
through, which is the reverse side of his 
spontaneity and gusto, predominates. In 
fact the exhibition looks more as if it had 
been made up of a lot of left-overs and 
turned-back portraits rather than the artist’s 
selection of what would best represent him. 
The American public has seen many ex- 
amples of .the artist’s best work. It doesn’t 
respond to second raters.” 

Henry McBride in a most readable review 
in the Sun gave the painter praise for his 
truthfulness, which will not be bribed, and 
refers to the fuss Lord Leverhulme made 
over his portrait, and the rows which fol- 
lowed in John’s wake on the occasion of 
his last visit to America, which, the critic 
said, were traceable to the families of his 
sitters. “John is the wilfullest of the pres- 
ent-day painters who make a pretense of 
keeping in the tradition... .. He has the 
academic tricks at his fingers’ ends when 
he chooses to use them, but he knows him- 
self that when he relies only on them he is 
stupid. His virtue is that occasionally he 
catches fire at some suggestion in the sitter, 
his whole spirit goes up in smoke and 
flames, and in the midst of the horrid al- 
chemy, perhaps the devil gains the upper 
hand—as he undoubtedly did in the depiction 
of poor Dr. Stresemann.” 

This Stresemann portrait, Mr. McBride 
said, was “concocted of pure venom. There 
can be no doubt either but that it is one of 
the greatest portraits of this era.” He re- 
lated that he sat down for half an hour in 
front of the portrait of Gerald Massey, “an 
elderly and far too plump gentleman who 
had been seen from below and whose head 
had been posed on the soft neck in a way 
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to carry an unmistakable suggestion of the 
performing walrus in the circus. 

“To my frank astonishment the walrus 
very quickly disappeared and some most 
gorgeous painting took its place. The pic- 
ture is no more cruel than is the Frans 
Hals portrait of the fat lady in the Metro- 
politan Museum, which for years I have 
considered the grandest work of art which 
we have yet filched from the Old World. 
Gradually it dawned upon me that the 
“Gerald Massey’ was a masterpiece certainly 
comparable with the ‘Dr. Stresemann.’ ” 

Elisabeth Luther Cary in the Times was 
the painter’s most generous critic. Her es- 
timate of him contained this passage: “His 
portraits are the work of a man who inter- 
prets others, not of one who _ interprets 
himself though others. He has no model 
formula into which various types may be 
compressed, often gaining force, if not veri- 
similitude, by such compression. Not to 
miss communicating the impression of force, 
he concentrates upon the head and facial 
expression, letting detail take care of itself. 

* * * 

American collectors supplied twenty-four 
paintings by Cezanne for an exhibition at 
the Wildenstein Galleries. The Old Man 
of Aix is now in the “old master” class 
both as to price and scarcity of examples 
on the market, and only a loan exhibition 
can reveal him adequately to art lovers 
and students. This revolutionist is criti- 
cized now in books rather than in current 
publications, and all the New York critics 
wrote of him with a philosophical strain, 
as one already appraised and found to be 


one of the landmarks of art, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Cortissoz of the Herald 
Tribune, who is still irreconcilable. 

“There is a disparity, half amusing and 
half pathetic, between the fame of Cezanne 
and his actual achievement,” he wrote. “In 
the preface to the catalogue of this exhibi- 
tion of his works there is the usual tes- 
timony to the largeness of his aim. ‘He 
wished to build up forms that had depth 
and solidity.’ Precisely. But in a long life 
of devoted effort he strove in vain fully to 
realize his aim. Occasionally fate was 
kind. . . . But too many of the pictures 
suggest the artist moving about in worlds 
unrealized, fumbling toward a definition of 
forms which he cannot quite reach and leav- 
ing it to propagandists to ‘thunder in the 
index’ what time he produced a halting im- 
pression of the visible world. The collection 
contains some excellent things, without 
presenting anything at all momentous. In 
that, somehow, it is exactly representative.” 

In contrast with this is what Ralph ,Flint 
wrote in the Christian Science Monitor: 

“Cézanne is unquestionably the pivotal 
point of the modernistic movement, since 
it was he who took the elements of the 
impressionistic school and whipped them into 
new co-ordination and alignment, bringing 
forth a mode of painting that, while radi- 
cally different from impressionism, was ob- 
viously a continuation of it... . 

“There is one certain landscape in the 
Wildenstein group, a view of a_ wide 
countryside with succeeding ramps of raw 
brown earth and grassy slope, in which 
Cézanne has captured a rhythmic condensa- 


tion of color spots that seems to me the 
finest kind of painting, irrespective ‘of 
school or classification. It is a supple, 
lively transcription of nature, freer than 
Monet had ever achieved and reaching a 
splendid harmonization of greens and browns 
subtly tempered by blues reflected from 
above. The whole scene dances away into 
the distance with the jaunty, buoyant ac- 
celeration of touch and pictorial intention 
that Cézanne, at his best, acquired for him- 
self in his lonely, unappreciated pilgrim- 
ages in the environs of Aix.” 

The Times said of Cézanne’s pictures: 
“They o’erleap their frames as if the frames 
had not been there, and we are amazed to 
find ourselves contemplating, instead of still 
life or trees or houses, a dream of the uni- 
verse. The theme forces itself upon our 
consciousness not as something that is uni- 
versal from only the human angle, but that 
is universal in the sidereal sense—a matter 
of planets and starry space, though with 
always the human element involved. To 
those who do not respond to Cézanne, who 
still look upon his pictures as struggles of 
an astonishingly gauche artist to represent 
nature in a usual pictorial manner, talk of 
stars and cosmic immensity appeals as 
whirling words. But there are those who, 
when contemplating the pictures done by 
this painstaking and often clumsy old her- 
mit of Aix, cannot escape the awe that at 
times catches in the throat of even a sea- 
soned astronomer.” 

* *k * 

Also at Wildenstein’s is an international 

exhibition of sculpture, which the critics 
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hailed with delight as a unique enterprise. 
The symposium comprised nine famous and 
representative men—Aristide Maillol, An- 
toine Bourdelle and Despiau of France, 
Carl Milles of Sweden, Frank Dobson ct 
England, Jacob Epstein of England and the 
United States, Herman Haller of Switzer- 
land, Georg Kolbe of Germany and Ivan 
Mestrovic of Jugoslavia. 


The critics passed over the sculptors 
whose works are already familiar to Amer- 
ica, and most space was devoted to Kolbe. 
“Germany and art are, according to many 
American art lovers, antipathetic,” said the 
Brooklyn Eagle. “But these sensitive, 
graceful bronzes of slim young women and 
youths by Georg Kolbe do not fit into the 
critical phraseology with which German ar- 
tistic expression is usually dismissed— 
heavy, Teutonic, tasteless) Why German 
art should, as a matter of course and for 
all time, be dismissed as lacking fineness and 
sensibility, when one considers that Mozart 
and Heine, Strauss, Goethe and Wagner also 
expressed the German temperament, is not 
clear. 

“It is understandable that France should 
find it difficult to concede esthetic qualities 
to other countries when one considers the 
richness of her esthetic inheritance and its 
present vitality. She has admittedly led the 
world in the matters of taste for two cen- 
turies, and is insular as a result. But she 
also has imposed her standards on the rest 
of the world to the point of leading it to 
believe that all other artistic expression is, 
in comparison to hers, negligible.” 

The Post said of Kolbe that “the poetry 
and delicacy of these sculptures are con- 
veyed with great simplicity and clarity to 
a final harmony of expression,’ and the 
Sun was of the opinion that “he can be 
rated at once among the leaders, along with 
Maillol, Despiau and Bourdelle, and it is 
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odd that such accomplished work should be 
so long in reaching America.” 

The Herald Tribune liked the Swiss, 
Haller, even more than Kolbe, and said he 
was “unmistakably possessed of an ingra- 
tiating sensitiveness.” The Eagle saw in 
Haller an “enchanting, rhythmical quality.” 

The critics found that they could not 
competently judge the Swedish sculptor, 
Milles, for his metier is monumental sculp- 
ture, of which there has been a renaissance 
in his country, commemorating national 
heroes and historical events, to which, ac- 
cording to the Eagle, “he brings an inter- 
esting combination of phantasy and a purely 
plastic sense. ... His archaism has a na- 
tive mysticism like a northern fairy tale 
and does not borrow from ancient Greece.” 

a 

Georgia O’Keefe, whose strange brand of 
modernism, if it may be called modernism, 
consisting of flowers and flower abstractions, 
is so Early Victorian that one cannot help 
but think of Godey’s Ladies Book, is hold- 
ing her annual exhibition at Alfred Stieg- 
litz’s Intimate Gallery. The Brooklyn Eagle 
said: “This year dark iris and white petuni.os 
have inspired her to those exquisite, cleanly 
painted flower forms which are her special 
and individual contribution to American 
painting. The shape of the dark iris offers 
unusual possibilities for abstract treatment, 
and its delicate gradations of color, going 
from purplish brown through gray to white, 
have enabled her to paint subtle relations 


of color with her characteristic delicacy and 
precision.” 

The Sun:“She is in love with long lines, 
with simple, smooth surfaces that change so 
slowly in tone that it sometimes appears as 
though a whole earth would be required to 
make them go all the way round; and she 
yearns so for purity of color that the im- 
pure pigments supplied by the shops must 
often appal her.” 

The Times: 
weaves are created through simplification, 
if by simplification we mean essentially the 
paring away of all that is non-essential. 
No doubt a surer way of defining any gen- 
uine abstraction is to call it a transforma- 
tion from what is representational into what 
is seized directly by the mind as an idea. 
The important thing to stress is that, how- 
ever arrived at, the forms Miss O’Keeie 
expresses are complete realizations of spirit 
loosed from its shackles, free to range 
through fields limited only by limitations 
space itself imposes.” 

Lewis Mumford in The New Republic 
considers Miss O’Keefe’s paintings as sex 
interpretations, and speaks of her as creat- 
ing images as palpable as flesh and as aus- 
tere as a geometric figure, which speak 
clearly to all who have undergone the same 
experiences or been affected by the same 
perceptions. “She has beautified the sense 
of what it is to be a woman.... 


“Such abstractions as she 


She has 
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brought what was inarticulate and troubled 
and confused into the realm of conscious 
beauty.” 

* * * 


Nearly the whole of the United States, 
through circuit exhibitions, is familiar with 
the picturesque art of the two Spanish 
Basque painters, Valentin and Ramon de 
Zubiaurre, yet it has never appeared in 
print that these two brothers are deaf mutes. 
Tue Art Dicest did not know it until it 
received a catalogue of the Salon Interna- 
tional des Artistes Silencieux, held this sea- 
son in Paris, in which their pictures were 
decidedly a feature. 

The Dudensing Galleries introduced the 
Zubiaurres to America. An exhibition of 
their newest work at these galleries caused 
the critics to express preference for Valentin, 
who, the Herald Tribune said, held “most 
closely to his native scene. Concentrating 
first of all on the character of his people, 
he paints them with an extremely broad and 
vigorous style which is nevertheless predi- 
cated upon the sound basis of Spanish tra- 
dition. Much of Zubiaurre’s success de- 
pends, however, on the pictorial quality in 
his work apart from the robust vigor of 
his portraiture. It is one of his most con- 
vincing traits to environ his figures in land- 
scape, the effect suggesting not a little the 
similar portraits of Zuloaga. Zubiaurre is 
of the same fiber, intensely national in feel- 
ing and extremely forceful with the brush.” 

The Sun asserted that Valentin de Zu- 
biaurre’s art was “solemn but honest” and 
that he was a “rugged painter” who had 
a “predeliction for old folk and honors 
them in his paintings with something of the 
religious severity of the Chinese.” The 
Times, however, used a bit of sarcasm, and 
said that “in the hands of this painter the 
Spanish peasant became a veritable paragon 
of piety. Despite the palpable marks of toil 
and suffering, the peasant at the end of his 
labors is able to beam his kindliness, or at 
least to look gravely benevolent. Sefior de 
Zubiaurre’s interpretation, plausible in a 
limited number of cases, becomes trying 
when unfailingly repeated, without the 
slightest variation, in every canvas. In the 
face of so much supine affability a single 
hard glint of malice would be a salutary 
note.” 

oa oe 


New York critics, THe Art Dicest fears, 
give scant attention to the artists of the 
Pacific Coast when they exhibit in New 
York. The briefest of mention was given 
to the “father-and-son” exhibition of De- 
witt and Douglass Parshall at the Milch 
Galleries. Is it any wonder that California 
seems more and more determined to live 
its own art life and to disregard the East? 

The only quotable—and that is to say 
not perfunctory—review of the Parshall 
show was the 175 words that appeared in 
the Herald Tribune. “The elder Mr. Par- 
shall,” it said, “is essentially a landscapist 
who has mastered thoroughly the technical 
requirements of his craft. Infinitely less 
spectacular than his son, he makes his per- 
sonality felt through a calm and well or- 
ganized procedure. It is impossible to 
think of him painting in the impromptu 
fashion indicated by the latter in his two 
spirited bullfight episodes or in the colorful 
‘Fiesta at Taos.’ ‘The Old Bridge, Sospel,’ 
for instance, is a carefully planned design 
enriched with warm color and painted, like 
the impressive Grand Canyon view, with 
serenity and imagination. Douglass Par- 


shall gains his objective usually more vividly 
and is a more pronounced colorist. Barring 
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the large marine ‘The Red Sail,’ which by 
the way, has about it something of his 
father’s dignity and restraint, his work is 
generally more emotional and here almost 
sketchlike in character.” 

* * * 


“Lovers of plastic art would do well to 
drop in at the Potters’ Shop, in Madison 
Avenue, and see the group of terra cottas 
there by ten or fifteen Americans.” said the 
Herald Tribune. “They are not all as ac- 
complished as Herbert Adams and C. Paul 
Jennewein in using this medium, but they 
are all more or less interesting. Terra 
cotta has an enchantment of its own. Half 
the beauty in Mr. Adam’s beautiful bust 
resides in the nature of the material. It is 
good to see this little exhibition of efforts 
made to give it the status it deserves in 
American sculpture. 

“High quality of workmanship and vi- 
tality of conception” marked the show, said 
the Times. “Sensitiveness and gracious por- 
traiture by Herbert Adams, the finely 
written face of Mr. Choate with its refer- 
ences and cross-references scribbled at the 
corners of mouth. Portraits by Salvatore, 
Manship and others. Jennewein’s tremen- 
dous owl in polychrome for a_ pediment 
panel in the new museum at Philadelphia. 
Alice Morgan Wright’s simplified figure 
called ‘Lady Macbeth,’ a simplification es- 
caping abstraction by a wide margin. Deru- 
jinsky’s beautiful studies of ‘Crouching 
Woman’ and ‘Seated Woman,’ both mod- 
eled in clay and fired without glaze. Sev- 
eral good pieces by Miss Gonzalez, the best 
a design in bas relief, expertly built up into 
a rich composition in which the spaces count 
as surely as the masses in shaping the 
pattern to an expressive silhouette. The 
strange enchanting animals of Carl Walters 
mottled with ornamental devices only a 
painter could have conceived and glazed.” 

x *k * 

The exhibition of the sculpture of Boris 
Lovet-Lorski at the Grand Central Galleries 
gave the Herald Tribune a chance to say 
that though the artist “has a modernistic 
leaning exemplified in more than one con- 
torted figure,” his talent “triumphs over this 
handicap. His ‘Salome’ in black marble is an 
accomplished piece of work, piquant in com- 
position and possessed of the linear beauty 
which is this artist’s principal asset.” 

The Times thought his carved forms “es- 
tablish an immediate purity and clearly 
enunciated purpose. . .. The dance, it is 
apparent, strongly appeals to Lovet-Lorski. 
And he interprets various movements from 
the morbid, lustful macabre of Salomé over 
the head of John the Baptist to the lyric 
furioso of a figure swept beyond self-con- 
sciousness.” 

The sculptor, Russian by birth, is a nat- 
uralized American citizen. He maintains 
his studio in Paris so as to be closer to the 
sources whence his materials come. 

* *k * 

Raymond Woog, French portraitist, es- 
pecially of children, whose art is based on 
old methods, even to the Dutch, held an 
exhibition at the galleries of Jacques Selig- 
mann & Co., and for once Henry McBride 
of the Sun, protagonist of modernism, and 
Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, 
arch-conservative, found themselves in per- 
fect accord. The latter praised the artist’s 
“sound technique,” adding: “He draws well, 
as you feel most vividly in his sketches of 
Anatole France and a few other men, and 
he gives a good account of himself as a 
brushman in the pictures of children of 
which the collection is chiefly composed. 


We say ‘pictures’ advisedly, for he has a | Holland without dipping too sweetly into 
beguiling way of dramatizing his young sentiment to which most modern followers 
sitters, recalling the Little Old Masters of | of that tradition have recourse.” 














METROPOLITAN GALLERIES 


OLD and 
MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH and FRENCH 
PORTRAITS and LAND- 
SCAPES of the XVIIIth. 
CENTURY 


‘oe 


578 MADISON AveE. 





RK 
“Flatford Rock,” original painting by “ Con- pn — bei a 
stable. Engraved by Frank Short, P. R. E. — p tenes an poh 
Collection of Sir Henry Tate. 























NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


484 North Kingshighway Boulevard 
SAINT LOUIS 


Distinguished Paintings and 
Works of Art © = i rortioN 
Continued Display and 
Special Exhibitions 


GALLERIES 
262 Auditorium Hotel, CHICAGO 724 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
2717 West 7th St. LOS ANGELES 























JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 


NEW YORK PARIS 
559 Fifth Avenue 28 Place Vendome 














HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


634 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
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Helps to Solve Artists’ Housing Problem 


The housing problem for artists in New 
York and for those art lovers throughout 
the country who would like to spend a few 
weeks in New York each art season is some- 
thing that has had very little attention so 
far from the lords of real estate. But 
Maurice Deutsch, architect and engineer, of 
35 Maiden Lane, has made it his specialty, 
and he has designed a series of studio and 
apartment buildings and hotels especially for 
artists and writers and those who prefer an 
atmosphere of art. Two edifices of his 


Restorers and Experts 


= TMM 


STUDIO FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 
1840 SINCE 1907 


RESTORATION OF 
PAINTINGS 


M. J. ROUGERON 


101 Park Avenue NEW YORK 
Architects’ Building 
Telephone: Ashland 5244 
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Maurice H. Goldblatt 


Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially ac- 
cepted by the directors of the greatest 
galleries of Europe, including the 

Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 
logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 
Fees commensurate with the value of the 
paintings. 
Correspondence Invited 


BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Chev: Prof. P. FARINA 


AUTHENTICITY—RESTORATION 
oF OLp MASTERS 


1350 So. sist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








PAINTINGS RESTORED 


Expert with 30 Years’ Experience 
References: Museums, Dealers, Collectors 
Here and in Europe 


ODGER ROUST 


Tel : Ashland 6749 150 East 34th St., N. Y. 











HANNAH MEE HORNER 
Restorer of Old and Moderw Masters 
Specialty, American Portraits 


Stonehurst, Upper Darby, Pa. 


Studio: 24 Kent Road Boulevard 1136 











CHAS. CHIANTELLI 


Expert Restorer of Paintings 
Specialist for Transferring Paintings from 


Panel to Canvas 
572 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 
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1 Sheridan Square. In the Heart oj 
Greenwich Village. 


and a 
is to be 


planning have just been completed, 
third, the ambitious of them all, 
finished about June 1 

At 80 Riverside Drive is the Riverside 
Hotel with sixteen stories and a roof gar- 
den, overlooking the Hudson. There are 
127 rooms, and on each of the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth and sixteenth floors are three two- 
room studios, while the roof garden has a 
four-room studio, duplex. The Hudson 
River, the Drive, and miles of vista in sev- 
eral directions may be seen from almost 
every room. A restaurant is maintained for 
artists and their friends who don’t wish to 
be bothered with culinary affairs. 

At 1 Sheridan Square, in the heart of 
Greenwich Village, is a nine-story studio 
apartment building. There are many onc- 
room apartments designed especially for 
painters and sculptors, musicians and writers. 
Two roof-garden apartments above the ninth 
floor, and two one-room apartments on the 
fourth floor that use part of the roof of the 
adjoining edifice for a garden, add to the 
charm of this building for artists. 

Particularly for art students and for art- 
ists and their friends of moderate means 
will be the building of twenty-two stories 
at 145-147 East 23d St., adjoining Lexington 
Ave. It will be ready about June 1, and 
will contain 675 rooms, which will be let 
out at rentals of $8 a week up, or an aver- 
age of about $11. Each room will have a 
shower bath, and there will be available a 
swimming pool, a gymnasium, a_ billiard 
room, and a large social and reception room. 

It is the intention of Mr. Deutsch and his 
associates to erect other buildings of this 
character, as the demand is very large in 
theatrical, educational and literary circles as 
well as among artists and students. 





For Good Cause 
He was a cynic. He stood gazing at an 
exhibition of local art labelled “Art Ob- 
jects.” 
“Well,” he said to the attendant, 
say I blame Art for objecting.” 


—Montreal Star. 


“TI can’t 





Will “Score” Art 


There will be one point about the First 
Annual Exhibition of the Florida Federa- 
tion of Arts at Gainesville, March 1-3, that 
will interest artists all over the country. 
The jury of selection, consisting of George 
Ennis, Miss Dewing Woodward and Ernest 
W. Watson, will “score” each work sub- 
mitted, just as the points of a pedigreed 
Airedale are scored at a dog show or the 
characteristics of “Brer Rabbit” at a pet 
stock exposition. The score cards will be 
mailed to the artists and they can see how 
they rank in drawing, perspective, light, 
modeling, color harmony, etc. This may be 
a bit discouraging to the modernists, who 
may feel themselves “disqualified under the 
rules,” but, according to Mrs. F. W. Buc- 
holz, the president, the new plan is ex- 
pected “to raise the standard in Florida 
art.” 


“After a painter has troubled to pack his 
work,” says Mrs. Bucholz, “and to defray 
insurance and transportation charges, it is 
rather hard to get no word, no insight into 
the why of rejection. Is the frame un- 
sightly, too cheap or too bold, out of har- 
mony with the painting? Is the composi- 
tion weak, is the drawing impossible, is the 
color raw and out of harmony, or is it the 
technique? Is the picture photographic, is 
the space crowded, is there no life in it? 
Either the jury is wrong or the artist is, 
and he is totally in the dark.” 

The Florida Federation of Arts is the 
second state federation to be formed. The 
first was the Indiana Federation, which an- 
tedates it by eleven months. It was formed 
last April and now comprises twelve clubs. 
The first annual convention will be held at 
Gainesville during the exhibition. 


The work accomplished so far includes 
bringing to the state and routing several 
good exhibitions, arranging lectures, accu- 
mulating data concerning Florida artists and 
works of art in the state, obtaining well 
known artists to visit the state and serve 
on exhibition juries, influencing the public 
to demand industrial art as a required sub- 
ject in the schools and co-operating with 
the University of Florida in circulating 
slides and books on art. 

The officers of the Federation are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. W. Bucholz, Gainsville; first 
vice president, Donald Blake, Tampa; second 
vice president, Mrs. H. C. Jerome Orlando; 
secording secretary, Mrs. J. H. Harrison, 
Jacksonville; corresponding secretary, Miss 
B. Elizabeth Evans, Gainsville; treasurer, 
Mrs. Doris Thayer, Mt. Dora; historian, 
Mrs. Elsa Denham, Melbourne. The chair- 
men of committees are: Exhibitions, Mrs. 
Ruby Warren Newby, Winter Park; edu- 
cation, Mrs. W. E. Lockerby, Orlando; fi- 
nance, Miss Hildagarde Muller, St. Augus- 
tine; legislation, Mrs. Beatrice Williams, 
Tallahassee; publicity, Mrs. Anne T. Cush- 
ing, Gainesville; beautification, Mrs. R. L. 
Anderson, Tampa. 





Art for Ugliness’ Sake 
[From the Greek.]} 
The skill of the painter, with nature at 
strife, 
This ugly squat figure has hit to the life; 


But perish the art, that, when everything’s 
done, 


Only makes two detestable objects of one. 


—Matthew Prior. 
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Plan New School New Building of Boston School Has Charm 


The Association of Arts and Industries 
in. Chicago, formed by prominent business 
men, has completed the collection of a 
$260,000 fund for the establishment of an 
industrial art school there. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation by agreement will add 
another $100,000. It is planned to have the 
schoo! connected with the Art Institute, so 
that it may utilize the industrial arts col- 
lections there. The first departments to be 
organized will provide courses in design 
for the industries dominant in Chicago, in- 
cluding furniture, printing, jewelry, textiles 
and ceramics. 

The country already has two great in- 
dustrial art schools, the Rhode Island School 
of Design and the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art. 





Will Teach in Portugal 
Henry B. Snell in resuming this year his 
European summer painting class, which he 
conducted for many years previous to the 
World war, has chosen a field which is 
new to American classes though well known 








to English artists,—Cintra, Portugal, which Students at work in one of the new class rooms. 

Byron declared was the “most beautiful ' : i a 

spot in all Europe” and invoked with the When the School of the Museum of Fine The earliest classes were held™in the mu- 
line in Childe Harold, “Lo, Cintra’s glor- | Arts, Boston, opened its new school buildiig | seym building and it was only in 1909, 
ious Eden!” on the Fenway, conveniently adjacent to | when the museum and school moved to 


Cintra, which is forty minutes by train | the museum, it had recently passed its fifty- 
from Lisbon, dates back to Moorish times. | first anniversary. 
The gardens and groves of the town are 
declared to be the finest in the world. 
Mr. Snetl has obtained a commodious 
atelier in Cintra, and five weeks will be 


Huntington avenue, that the school was 

housed in a separate building. But classes 
The school of the museum was founded | have continued to be held in the museum 

a few months after the Museum of Fine | whenever it was to the advantage of the 

Arts opened its doors at Cop!ey Square | student to have them there. 

\ \ : : é See hil in 1876. From its inception to the present Throughout the new building every detail 

pbabainggee a enesrucen cic poaeng, wn’ | time the life of the school has been closely | is subordinated to the purpose required. 

other time will be consumed in excursions : ch é 2 rie 

: as bound up with the life of the museum. [Continued on next page] 

mto Spain. 





American Art Schools American Art Schools American Art Schools 


THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
WI care pchcncngenbohines HENRY B. SNELL 


LANDSCAPE, MARINE AND PORTRAIT 

PAINTING, ETCHING, DESIGN, LINO- 

LEUM EN( GRAVING, "NORMAL. INDUS- SUMMER ART CLASS 

TRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ART POT- 
TERY, GLAZING AND FIRING 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL Cintr a, Por tugal 
SIX WEEKS -) LY 2—AUGUST 10. 1928 
FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING 




















FACULTY—COURSES—CREDITS Sailing July 2nd. Returning September. 
0 ; ‘ a ° “ae ° 
scons FRANK ALLEN. ORECTOR Opportunity will be given to visit the Alhambra, the galleries at 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Seville and the Prado at Madrid. 











Send for descriptive announcements to 


THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 


724 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Naples-Rome-Florence-Paris-London 
For 1928 program address: 
The Director, Hanover, N. H. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, ! BroapMoor Art ACADEMY 


Formerly Director, Boston Museum of COLORADO SPRINGS ; VE S “ 3 Re G EO RG E 
Fine Arts. ‘ - 
WALTER SCOTT PERRY, ess a ee 


- n ty 
Director, School of Fine and Applied — Sees Sept. si 
































Catalogue on request 

















ie Prot t, ‘tut Robert Reid. N. ‘= A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Arts, Pra nstitute er e meritus | 2 
AMELIA B. SPRAGUE, _ : Randall Davey, Lite 2nd Term Feb. 1. 
Art Department, State College for Teach- Ernest Lawson, N. A., Landscape | Intensive Professional Courses 
ers, Buffalo Arthur Horn, Interior Decoration MTS eee 
A University Program—Not a Travel Bureau S. 'W. Schacter, M. D:, Lecturer on Andtomy 
| 


42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 
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This has contributed simplicity and charm 
to the interior, which makes an admirable 
background for the work of students. 
There are twenty-four studios, several 
large lecture halls, a faculty room, a library, 
twd studios for metal work and jewelry, 
service rooms, and a large exhibition gal- 
lery where a succession of exhibitions may 
be held for the benefit of students and of 
those interested in the school. The Boston 
art’ world is very proud of the new school 
and a distinguished company attended the 
opening. 

At various times in the history of the 
school the following, among others promi- 
nent in the art world, have been connected 
with it as pupils or instructors: Otto Grund- 
mann, Frederic Crowninshield, W. H. H. 
Bicknell, Charles H. Davis, William Met- 
calf, Ernest Fenolossa, Dr. William Rim- 
mer, Edwin Tarbell, Frank W. Benson, Jo- 
seph Lindon Smith, Philip L. Hale, Mary 
L. Macomber, George Hollowell, Bashka 
Paeff, Anna Coleman Ladd and Richard 
Recchia. 





American Art Schools 








SCHOOL OF ART 





A new school developing individual talent under 
the instruction of successful artists. Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts, and Interior Decoration. Credits 
given under Regents, University of the State of 
N. Y. Catalog on request. Address Secretary. 
Room 7021, Grand Central Terminal, New York 








ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 

ECOLE DART 2si0uc 

New York City 
Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Mosaic, Ceramic 
The school has a commercial department for 
the manufacture and sale of decorative works 
in Mosaic and Ceramic, executed from the stu- 
dents’ designs. 











LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mid-Year term starts February 13 
Courses in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 
Training, Interior, Costume and 
Industrial Design. For cata- 
logue address 
LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Dept. A. D., 438 Jefferson Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor’s 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 
Registration Fee $70.00 a year. 
Address: 
The President’s Office, Ohio University, 


ATHENS, OHIO 











Philadelphia School of Design 


for Women 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial 
and Decorative Design. Poster and Adver- 
tising Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion II- 
lustration and Costume Design. Illustration. 
Normal Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 


Broad and Master Sts. Write for Catalog 














A Traveling School 


The curriculum of the University Sum- 
mer School of Art and Archaeology, of 
which Prof. William Sener Rusk of Dart- 
mouth is director, will be interrupted in 
Florence on July 27 so as to permit the 
students, if they desire, to attend the Inter- 
national Congress of Art Teachers at 
Prague, and will be resumed one week 
later in Paris. 

The school, which has its seat at Han- 
over, N. H., and of which Marguerite 
Hanson is dean, will hold sessions, begin- 
ning July 2, in five European art centers— 
Naples, Rome, Florence, Paris and London 
—and will cover the field of art from Egyp- 
tian sculpture and painting to contemporary 
architecture. It has been organized to pro- 
vide instruction in the history and appre- 
ciation of art to mature students and 
teachers under the most favorable condi- 
tions, with university standards always in 
mind. Certificates recommending proper 
credit in any American college or univer- 
sity will be awarded. 
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DAYTON ART 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
EIGHTH YEAR 


Three-year courses in Painting, Sculpture, 

Design, Commercial Art, Copper and Sil- 

versmithing, Jewelry and other Arts and 

Crafts. Day and Night Classes 

Faculty of eight practicing professionals. 
Theo. Hanford Pond, Director 

Send for Illustrated Circular of Information 


Monument Ave, at St. Clair St. 


DAYTON, OHIO 




















THE Mary .anp INSTITUTE 
1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 
Second Term, February 1, 1928 


Courses in Fine Arts, Normal Art, Costume 
Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 
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The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Winter & Summer Courses 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration taught in shortest time 
compatible with thoroughness. Day 
and Evening. Sunday Nude Draw- 
ing and Painting Class. Certificates 
given on completing course. Sales 
Department disposes of student 
work. Catalog D. 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), New York 














CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 WeEsT 144TH STREET, NEw York 


Courses in Artistic Professional Photog- 
raphy, October to June. 











The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 
and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 











COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
ART, MUSIC AND ARCHITECTURE 
Four-year courses in Painting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Design, Architecture, Illustration and 
Commercial Art, Public School Art 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Two traveling fellowships 
Six post-graduate scholarships 
Summer Session, July 3 to Aug. 10 
Harold L. Butler, Dean, Syracuse, N. Y. 








THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 
1624 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Courses in Portrait, Etching, Life, Commer- 
cial Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Costume 


ign, Interior Decoration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training and Childrens Classes. 


Catalogue on request 











Tue Datias Art INSTITUTE 
121544 Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration 
and Commercial Art. Interior Decoration 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 

















The Vision-Training 


Method in Art Study 


“Teaches in hours what usually takes months 
and years.”—A. J. Philpott, Boston Globe. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine, July to October 
Mail courses insure greater progress than per- 
sonal instruction by old methods. 

Winter address, Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 








STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume and 
Millinery Design. You can learn it. Special 
summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites. 

LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YEAR 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene T. Dickinson, Directors 
1518 West Rhode Island Ave. 











WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 











A SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF ASPIRANTS 
AND PROGRESSED STUDENTS WHO 
DESIRE MORE INDIVIDUAL 
DIRECTION OF EFFORT. 
Afternoon and evening classes 


LAVARACK, 7 East 14th St., New York City 











SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


New building. Studios and class-rooms for 400 
pupils. Courses in drawing and painting, mod- 
eling, design, and metal work. Traveling 
scholarships. 52nd year. Illustrated booklet. 
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The Pennsylvania 
Academy 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Landscape School at 


CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER COUNTY 


INSTRUCTION IN WINTER 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING, POR- 
TRAITURE, DECORATION, AND 
STILL LIFE PAINTING. 

Students, or arrived artists, may register 


during the winter for a period of two 
weeks or longer. 


For information write to Mr. D. Roy 
Miller, Resident Manager, Chester Springs, 
Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia. 



































A new 25 lesson Art 
Course covering all 
branches of Cartooning. 
Commercial Art Lettering 
and Sign Painting. 

Two cloth-bound vol- & 
umes—over 300 illustra- 
tions and drawing outfit $5 postpaid (Can- 
ada or foreign $6). Personal criticism if 
desired 61 per lesson extra. Order today or 
send for free circular. 

Y SCHOOL OF ART 
220 Graham Ave. Dept.D. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








California School of Fine Arts 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California 
Regular Session opens Monday, Aug. 15, 1927 
Courses in the fine and applied arts; 
beautiful new buildings; modern equipment 
Wirte for Catalogue 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 














Scott Carbee_ 
school otf ART 





tration, Drawing, 
@ trait, Still Life, 


Painting, 


Classes. Enroll now. Placements, Scholarships. 
Address, 126 Massachusetts Ave., BOSTON, MASS 


Personal Daily a 

) td 
Commercial and 
Costume Design. Day and Evening 








BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 
134 LIVINGSTONE STREET 

Near Court Sq. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 

Evenings, 7:30-9:45 
Special attention to beginners 

Life Class in Painting and Drawing. 

day Sketch Class. 

Class, 2-5 P. M 

information to 
Francis Mutuer, Director 


Satur- 
Sunday Life and Portrait 
Begin any time. Write for 











ATELIER : WEIR : BESORE 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN AND LIBERAL ARTS 
212 Central Park South, New York 
DESIGN : INTERIOR DECORATION 
PAINTING : FASHION ILLUSTRATION 


A working studio for training of designers and artists 
Indivicual Instruction : Life Model ; Criticism Daily 














School Galleries 


When Dayton, Ohio, claimed priority in 
Tue Art DiceEst not long ago in the matter 
of starting a public school art gallery, other 
communities came forward and disputed the 
honor. 

For instance there is Springfield, Ill. 
whose art supervisor is Harriet M. Cant- 
rell, and whose high school began its col- 
lection fifteen years ago and whose latest 
purchase, just made, is “Snow and Ice” by 
Tom Barnett, acquired from the annual 
exhibition at the Chicago Art Institute. 
Last season a work by Jay H. Connaway 
was bought from the Macbeth Galleries. 
The collection includes pictures by such art- 
ists as Chauncey Ryder, Ettore Caser and 
Alfred Hutty. 

The palm, however, undoubtedly goes to 
the Springville, Utah, high school, which 
owns $30,000 worth of paintings. The 
school even maintains an annual national 
exhibition and the students raise $2,500 each 
year to make purchases from it. Thousands 
of Utah citizens motor to Springville each 
spring to see this exhibition. 

There is a general movement among Utah 
schools to create art collections and make 
the high schools local art centers. The 
West high school of Salt Lake City has a 
$2,000 collection. The high school at Lo- 
gan has spent $1,000 for pictures, the one 
at Granite $750, and Riverside high school 
in Salt Lake City, $500. Five remote high 
schools of Saupete country (Fairview, Mt. 
Pleasant, Moroni, Ephraim and Nianti) 
have started collections, and several inter- 
mediate schools have done likewise. 

Then down in North Carolina the High 
Point schools recently added to their col- 
lection another picture, a $1,000 painting by 
George Wharton Edwards, “The Doge’s 
Palace, Venice,” recently shown at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries’ exhibition at 
Raleigh. Mrs. Katherine P. Arrington paid 
half the purchase price and the students 
raised the rest. 





Vesper George to Direct Tour 

Vesper George, of the Vesper George 
School of Art in Boston, is to be director 
of one of the Temple Tour groups of sum- 
mer tourists, who are going to Prague for 
the sixth international congress on art edu- 
cation. Miss Irma Cofren, one of the in- 
structors at the Vesper George School, rep- 
resented the United States at the prelimi- 
nary conference at Pilsen last summer that 
arranged the congress. 





School Art Supplies 








Color Prints 


LARGE AND SMALL 


Write for free sample 
and circular 


ART EXTENSION 
SOCIETY 
WESTPORT, CONN. 








American Art Schools 








School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Frank Morey FLietcuer, Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 
ING DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
CASTING ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN DESIGN oS os 


Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Catalog 

















STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
3500 WARWICK BLVD. 
Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 
ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 
DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 


ING, LAYOUT, CARTOONING 
AND CRAFTS. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


Thorough work under trained specialists 
in all branches of Industrial Art. Classes 
in Design, Drawing, Drawing from Life, 


Costume Design, Costume Illustration, 
Furniture Design, Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Lettering, Metal Work and 


Jewelry, Modeling, Nature Study, Pen and 
Ink Drawing, Poster and Advertising De- 
sign, Pottery, Teachers’ Training, Water 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 
BROAD AND PINE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 




















The School of Industrial Arts 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Frank Fi Frederick, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circulars 











LOUIS FOLLINI 


Art and Literary Agency 
Room 589, American Bible House, 








Eighth Street and Astor Place, New York 














Art in Photography 


Wonderful opportunities in all 
branches of this modern, artistic § 
profession; Motion Picture, Com- 
mercial, Portraiture and News Pho- 
tography. Experts train you 
quickly in our New York Studios 
or at home in your spare time. 
Write today for Free Booklet. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dept. 118 10 West 33rd St., N. Y. 
Largest and Best School of Its Kind 











New York ScHooL oF 


AppLigeD DESIGN FoR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 36th year 


Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion 
Drawing, Poster and Commercial Art, Interior 
Decoration, Advanced Design. Teachers’ 
Course. Preparatory Course. 


Positions and orders filled 
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The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 











[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Birmingham, Ala. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERY— é 
April 5-30—Annual exhibition, Southern States 
Art League. 


Fayetteville, Ark. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS— - 
March—Portraits by Wayman Adams (A. F. .\.). 


Glendale, Cal. 


GLENDALE ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Walter L. Cheeves. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

Feb.—International Water Color 

paintings by Charlton Fortune, Hilda Van 
Zandt, and members of West Coast Arts; 
etchings by Arthur Millier, and loan exhibi- 
tion ot etchings; California Society of Min- 
iature Painters. a. 
March—oth International Print Makers’ exhibi- 
tion; annual Painters and Sculptors’ show. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— : 
Feb.—Landscapes. Charles L. A. Smith. 
March—Maurice Braun. 
ARTLAND CLUB— 
March—West Coast Arts. 
BILTMORE SALON— 

Tan. 2-29—Water colors by Thomas Moran. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 19—Paintings by Maynard Dixon. 
CALIFORNIA ART CLUB— 

To March 1—Etchings, prints, drawings by mem- 


exhibition; 





bers. 

Feb. 1-March 21—QOils and water colors’ by 
California Art Club, members at Tuesday 
Afternoon Club. 


FORMER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILD- 
IN 


Permanent show, West Coast Arts. 
STENDAHL ART GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Robert Henri. 

March—Gardner Symons, Elmer Schofield. 

April—Joseph Kleitsah, Nicolai Fechin. 

May—.A\rmin Hansen. 











ANTIQUES 


AT WHOLESALE 


Old English if Tapestries 
Silver Furniture 
Old Sheffield Porcelain 
Plate Bronzes 
Old Jewelry Textiles 
* 


Leo Elwyn & Co., Inc. 
53 W. 50TH Sr., N. Y. C. 
Circ ie 1985 




















MILLS COLLEGE 


Oakland, Cal. 
GALLERY— 
Feb.—Exhibition auspices Friends of Art League 
(taking place of 6th annual, cancelled by 
Oakland Art Gallery). 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
March—6th annual exhibition of California’s 
“Society of Six.” 


Pasadena, Cal. 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—3d annual of Pasadena artists. 
March—Pasadena Society of Artists; oils by 
Ada Belle Champlin, William P. Silva, Wil- 
liam C. Watts, Ralph Davison Miller; minia- 
tures, Martha Baxter; prints and drawings, 
Paul Whitman. 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Paintings, John O’Shea; California land- 
scapes, Krebs; California redwoods, 
Aaron Kilpatrick; paintings, I. Maynard Cur- 
tis: Jaehne collection of fabrics. 
March—Oriental and Persian art from Parish- 
Watson Co., New York. 


Santa Cruz, Cal. 
CASA DEL REY— 
State wide exhibition 
Art League. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Feb.—Old masters, Van Diemen Galleries: water 
colors, Angelica Patterson; paintings, Maurice 
Braun, Franz Marc. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL. PALACE OF LEGION OF HONOR— 
Feb.—Fortv paintings assembled by Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney. 
April 2-May 13—European section from Car- 
negie International. 
BFAUX ARTS GALLERY— 
Feb. 1-10—Paintings and drawings by members; 
Mexican artists. 
Feb. 11-29—Exhibition by members; water 
colors, pastels, drawings by Valere de Mari. 
PAUL ELDER & CO.— 
Jan. 30-Feb. 18—Landscapes and portraits by 
Trevor Haddon, R. B. A 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA 
Jan. 30-Feb. 11—Portraits, Giovanni 
Troccoli. 
Feb, 13-25—Water colors, Dodge Macknight. 
Feb. 27-March 24—Membhers’ exhibit. 
COMMUNITY ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 9-May 18—Bronzes, paintings, drawings, 
etchings, etc., by School of the Arts. 


Denver, Col. 
DFNVER ART MUSEUM— 

Feb.—Whitney Studio Club; Fifty Prints of the 
Year; American photography; Replicas of Me- 
dieval Tories. 

March—Modern East Indian paintings; Denver 
Camera Club annual; sculpture in soap. 


Hartford, Conn. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
April 4-18—Old masters’ drawings from Sachs’ 
collection and elsewhere. 
L. A. WILEY GALLERY— 
Feb.—Paintings, J. Eliot Enneking. 


Washington, D. C. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
Jan. 30-Feb. 25—Etchings, Armin Hansen. 


auspices of Santa Cruz 


Battista 


Feb. 27-March 24—Etchings by Charles W. 
Dahlgreen. 

March 26-April 21—Wood-block color prints, 
Walter J. Phillips. 


GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 


Feb. 1-18—England and Scotland 100 years 
ago; aquatints. ’ 
Feb. 21-March 10—Etchings, C. Jac Young, 


Harry Wickey. 





March—Miniatures by masters, XVI-XIX cen- 
turies. 
PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Jan.-April—American old masters, Inness, Homer, 
etc., in little gallery; contemporary American 
painters, main gallery; from El Greco and 
Chardin to Picasso and Derain, lower gallery. 
SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS~— 
Feb. 4-29—37th annual show. 


Wilmington, Del. 
WILMINGTON SOC. OF THE FINE ARTS— 
Feb.—Permanent collection Howard Pyle’s work. 
March 1-21—Loan collection modern portraits. 


Orlando, Fla. 
ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Assembly of exhibits by State Federation 
of Arts; bronzes by Hughlette Wheeler. 
March 1-15—Southern States Art League. 


Palm Beach, Fla. 
ASSOCIATION FOR ARTISTS— 


Feb. 1-15—Decorative paintings, Florence Gott- 
hold, Lucile Howard, Emma Fordyce Mac- 
Rae, M. Elizabeth Price. 


Feb. 18-March 
Hill. 
March 1-15—Ten Philadelphia Painters. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 

Feb. 1-14—Paintings, William J. Potter. 

Feb. 15-19—Paintings, Maurice Braun. 

March 1-14—Swiss paintings and lecture by Al- 
bert Goss. 

March 16-31 — Portraits, 
Browne. 


3—Foreign paintings, George 


Margaret Fitzhugh 


Des Moines, Ia. 
DES MOINES ASSN. OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb. 8-27—Paintings, Gardner Symons, W. EI- 
mer Schofield, T. O. Neswold. 


Dubuque, Ia. 

Feb. — Paintings and _ bronzes 
Gallery, New York. 

March—No-jury exhibition by Dubuque artists. 


Fort Dodge, Ia. 
FORT DODGE CHAPTER, A. F. 
March—Paintings, William Silva. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 


ART ASSN. OF JACKSONVILLE— 
March—1928 Water Color Rotary (A. F. A.). 


Chicago, II. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

Feb. 9-March 2—Thirty-second annual, 
of Chicago and vicinity. 

March 29-May 6—Eighth International exhibi- 
tion of water colors, pastels, drawings and 
miniatures; exhibition of contemporary Eu- 
ropean sculpture. 

ACKERMAN GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 21—Etchings by contemporary artists. 
BRYDEN ART GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Portraits, Eric Maunsbach. 

March 1-15—Exhibition of Chicago Art Com- 


munity. 
CHICAGO GAIL.LFRIES ASS’N— f 
Feb. 8-29—Ada Walter, Schutz, Florence White 
Williams, Nellie A. Knopf. 

March 4-24—Henry 
Joseph Birren. 
March 28-April 18—Pauline 
P. Silva, Maurice Braun. 

O'BRIEN GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Charles P. Gruppe. 
March—Ten Women Painters. 
April—DeWitt and Douglass Parshall. 

PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB— ss 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—All_ Members, Exhibition. 

Feb. 15-March 15—Paintings, Holger W. Jen- 
sen. 

April 15-May 15—Annual exhibition by mem- 
bers. 


from Macbeth 


A.— 


artists 


Foote, Irving K. Manoir. 


Palmer, William 








NATHANIEL M. VOSE 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 














Choice Paintings 


ALBERT DU VANNES 


39 East 57TH STREET 
New York 











Exhibition of Paintings 
by 
ARNOLD HOFFMAN 


February 1 to 14, Inclusive 
at 


AINSLIE GALLERIES 


677 FIFTH AVE. - - - - - NEW YORK 




















BOWER GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
DRAWINGS — WATER COLORS 


121 East 57TH St., New York City 


MINIATURES 
PLAza 0660 





TELEPHONE: 
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MARSHALL FIELD & CO.— 
Jan. 30-Feb. 15—Fourth annual Hoosier Salon. 
Feb. 27-March 10—Sixth annual exhibition, 
Chicago No-Jury Society of Artists. 


Decatur, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—lIllinois artists’ 
Art Galleries. 
March—Water colors by George Raab and work 
by his students. 


Peoria, IIl. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb. 17-March 5—Soap sculpture. 
March 2-April 1—Paintings from Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co. 
April 2-30—Exhibit, Chicago Galleries Assn. 


Rockford, Ill. 
ROCKFORD ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Chicago Society of Etchers. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Ohio Water Color Society. 
March—Loan collection of paintings. 
April—Brown County Artists. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan. 22-Feb. 19—Prints by the Chicago Society 
of Etchers. 
Feb.—6th annual exhibition, Indiana Society of 
Architects, 
March—Annual, ag 
LIEBER GALLERIE 
Feb. 6-18—Water 2 Caroline G. 
Feb. 20-March 3—Paintings, V. 
PETTIS GALLERY— 
Feb. 6-18—Edward Litzman. 
Feb. 20-Mar. 3—Harry Bobbe. 
March 5-17—F. Hardrick. 


Kokomo, Ind. 
WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT CLUB— 
Feb. 23-26—Paintings, William Genders, 
March 23-25—Paintings and lecture, Homer G. 


Davisson. 
Richmond, Ind. 
RICHMOND ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Decorative Arts Exhibit. 
March—Poster exhibit. 
April—31st annual exhibit by Indiana painters. 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Paintings, Wayman Adams, 
Association of New Orleans. 
March—z27th annual, Art Assn. of New Orleans, 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 
Jan. 21-Feb. 10—Paintings from Dudensing Gal- 
leries; Frank Purdy. 
Feb. 11-March 2—W. W. Hall. 


March 3-17—Invitation show. 


Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Exhibition of Contemporary 
Artists assembled by 
American Paintings. 
March 6-April 1—32nd annual exhibition Balti- 
more Water Color Club. 
ARUNDEL CLUB— 
Feb.—Water colors, Lilian 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
To Feb. 6—Travel posters. 
Feb. 9-20—Lucas collection and accessories. 
Feb. 25-March 13—Stage and costume designs. 
April 16-May 7—Annual exhibition, Maryland 
Institute Alumni Association. 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
Jan.-Feb.—Contemporary _ etchings; 
century English portraits. 


Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
Feb. 1-18—Drawings by Picasso. 
Feb. 24-March 10—Paintings, 
Bartlett; water colors, Carl G. 
CASSON GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Paintings from the estate of George Hal- 
lowell; water colors, George Pearse Ennis. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 
To Feb. 7,—E tchings, Oliver Hall; 
Eliot O'Hara. 


paintings from Chicago 


artists and craftsmen. 


Bradley. 
J. Cariani. 


auspices Art 


American 
Associated Dealers in 


Giffen. 


XVIIIth. 


Frederic Clay 


Cutler. 


water colors, 


Feb. 8-28—Etchings, Robert Fulton Logan. 
Feb. 23-March 6—Paintings, Charles H. Davis; 
water colors, Harry Sutton, Jr. 
March 7-20—Water colors, Charles Hovey 
Pepper. 
iy oes ee, Ra Arthur Pope; paint- 
ngs, H. Lei 


40 JOY STRERT. Tee; LERY— 
Jan. 15-Feb. 5—Second annual exhibition, Bos- 
ton Society of Independent Artists. 
GOODSPFED’S BOOK SHOP— 
Jan. 30-Feb. 11—Phillips color prints. 





Artists’ Supplies 





Feb. 13-25—Autographs and autograph letters. 
Feb. 27-March 1o—Modern English etchings 
and wood engravings. 
GUILD OF tor ge ARTISTS— 
Feb. 6-18—Bashka Paeff. 
Feb. 20-March cee oe Rogers. 
GRACE HORNE’S GALLERIES— 
Feb. 6-18—Paintings, Anthony Thieme; water 
colors, Rodger Hayward. 
Feb. 20-March 3—Water colors, Edward S. 
Campbell, Helen Alden Woodworth. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 1-14—Photographers’ Guild. 
March 19-31—General exhibition of handicrafts. 
April 6-19—Leatherworkers’ Guild. 
April 21-May 4—Needleworkers’ Guild. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB— 


To Feb. 17—Paintings, water colors, Frank 
Carson. 

VOSE GALLERIES— 

Jan. 30-Feb. 11—Kathryn W. Leighton; also 


group of paintings, “The Spirit of Nantucket,” 


Walter Gilman Page. 

~~ 13-25—Annual show, Boston Water Color 
ociety 

Feb. 27- -_ 10o—Paintings, Catharine Morris 
Wright. 

March 12-24—Paintings, Herman Dudley Mur- 
phy; water colors, Nelly Littlehale Murphy. 


April 9-21—Paintings, Jonas Lie. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM (Harvard)— 
Feb. 1-March 3—Japanese show. 
March 1-22—William T. Aldrich. 
March 5-31—Modern American Indian art. 
Springfield, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE— 


March 10-25—9th annual members’ exhibition. 
Hingham Center, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 
To Feb. 1to—Etchings and drawings, Thomas 


Handforth. 
To March 3—English artists. 


During March—Alfred Hutty, Antoinette Rhett. 





Artists’ Supplies 


rtists 
Drawings 


MATERIALS. 


SAVE = 2 pe SENDING 


FREE CATALOG 


Tue Hirsusere Co. 


418 N. Howard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 

























J. BLOCKX FILS 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 
“The Finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen”’ 





Sole Agents for Victor Claessens 


BELGIAN CANVAS 


in widths from 17 inches to 13 feet 6 inches 
Length to 43 yards in one piece 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Mfrs. and Importers of Artists’ Materials 


129-131 West 31st St., New York 














FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Oil — Water — Tempera — Pastel 
“The Colors the Old Mas- 
ters Would Have Used” 

AT YOUR DEALERS 














ARTISTS’ 


Every Essential for 
the Artist, Student, 
COLOURS Schools, Illustrator 
: and Home Art Decorator 
Write for Catalog “D” 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 31 East 17th St. 
INC, 


New York City 











HENRY M. TAWS 


BEST GRADES OF 
CANVAS AND OIL COLORS 


Patronage Appreciated by 
Pro 


mpt Attention 
920 Arch St. Phila., Pa. 











Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
Feb. 4-26—Paintings, Claggett Wilson. 
March 4-25—Exhibition of Danish Art. 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
To Feb 15—Sixth Loan Exhibition of 
Masters, a group of 20 Titians. 
Feb. 15-March 1—Loan exhibition, oriental rugs. 
April 13-May 31—14th Annual Exhibition of 
American Art. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERIES— 
Feb. 6-18—Paintings, C. Edmund 
O’LEARY GALLERIES— 
Feb.-March—Prints by masters. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS— 
Feb. 6-25—London Underground posters, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ANN ARBOR ART ASS’N— 
oe and sketches by Claude Brag- 


Old 


Delbos. 


don (A. 

Feb. 10- eid 11—Annual American Circuit 
Exhibition. 

March 12-30—Print Makers’ Society of Cali- 


fornia. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
Feb. 1-20—Paintings from Vose Gallery, Boston; 
“Fifty Prints of the Year,” first two weeks. 
Feh. 1-March 1—Work by Viennese children. 
Feb. 1-March 5—Etchings by Chauncey F. 
Ryder. 
Feb. 24-March 17—Paintings and sculpture from 
Milch and Macbeth Galleries, New York. 


Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.—Local artists; paintings, George Traver. 
March—Paintings, De Witt and Douglass Par- 

shall. 





[Continued on next page] 





Artists’ Supplies 





vet 


¢ v 


DEVOE 
ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS 


Manufacture: { L / 
OE & RAYNOLDS =< oO 


K ur 








EEREESE & 
MARTINI 
TEMPERA 
COLORS 


Because of the vehicle in which 
these colors are ground the pristine 
brilliance of the pigment is pre- 
served in all its beauty. Write us 
for special introductory offer. 


THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LABORATORIES 
97-99 HARRIS Ave., L. I. City, N. Y¥. 








ARTCO BELGIAN CANVAS 
HAND GROUND SUPERFINE OIL COLORS 
LUCIEN-LEFEBVRE-FOINET 
at Lowest Prices in U. S. A. 
Samples and price lists on request to 
ART IMPORTING CO. 


533 Public Ldger Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
To March 10—Victorian furniture and acces- 
sories; English mezzotints. 
To March 3—Stehli silk prints; 
collection of modern drawings. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Annual Midwestern Artists’ exhibition. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Paintings and etchings by foreign and 
American artists. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM— 
Feb. 1-March 15—Bakst textile designs and 
Cizek material. 
SER BOUSS GALLERIES— 
Feb. 15-29—Paintings, Edward Dufner. 
PAUL SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
Feb.—Paintings, Maud Mason. 
March—Paintings, Claire Shuttleworth. 
SAINT LOUIS ART GALLERIES— 
Feb.-March—American and foreign paintings. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Feb.—Paintings, Tom P. Barnett. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
NEBRASKA ART ASSOCIATION— 


De Laittre 


Feb. 15-March 18—Paintin rn from annual exhi- 


bition, Art Institute of Chicago. 
March—Drawings by Claude Bragdon. 


Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Modern East Indian Paintings. 


East Orange, N. J. 
ART CENTRE OF THE ORANGES— 
April 2-14—Annual show, New Jersey artists. 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Paintings, Gardner Symons, 
field and Gerrit A. Beneker. 


Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 
- 18-March 18—Platinum and gold exhibit. 
arch 6-April 17—Italian folk and decorative 


arts. 
CANTEUR ART GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Paintings, etchings, sculpture. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
ae ge LIBRARY GALLERY— 
To Feb. 11—Annual_ exhibition, 


Art School. 
Albany, N. Y. 
ALBANY INST. OF HISTORY AND ART— 


March 1-15—Domestic architecture (A. F. A.). 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 


Jan. 9-Feb. 19—Foreign section of Carnegie 
International and part of American Section. 


Elmer Scho- 


Binghamton 





Gallery and Museum Supplies 














‘Use worthy light reflectors 


oAY-BRite 


REFLECTOR COMPANY 


703 South Broapway — St.Louis. Mo. 

















METAL OR WOOD 


Tablets for Paintings 
LETTERED, STAMPED, PRINTED OR 
ENGRAVED 


DOUGLAS & SON 
Our New Address 
753 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 











TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


s19 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 











Jan. 16-Feb. 13—10th annual exhibition, Brook- 
lyn Society of Miniature Painters. 
April 2-21—Annual show, 
omen Painters and Sculptors. 
PRATT INSTITUTE GALLERY— 
March 5-17—Fifty Books of the Year. 
Feb. 7-28—The Painters and Sculptors. 
NEIG. BORHOOD CLUB— 
Feb.—F. pn wey sculpture; 
gleston, painting: 
March—Charles Er "Heitkamp. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


a te 8 or GALLERY— 
Jan. 28-Feb. 19—Annual, Buffalo Society of 
Artists. 
Feb.—Paintings by Boris Anisfeld. 
March—Danish National Exhibition. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Sketches of houses, Francis Keally; gar- 
den pictures, Mary Rutherford Jay. 
March—Lithographs of New York by Vernon 
Howe Bailey (A. F. A.). 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ART ASS’N (Public Library)— 

Jan. 7-Feb. 4—Coles Phillips memorial. 
WOMAN’S CLUB— 

Feb.—Paintings, Jean Jacques Pfister. 


New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 

Through February—Toiles de Jouy; Graphic 
Techniques; prints by Lucas Cranach; modern 
German woodcuts; prints by American artists 

of the second half of the XIXth century. 
Feb. 18-April 1—Loan exhibition of Spanish 
paintings from El Greco to Goya. 

March—Water colors by William Blake. 

AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES— 

March 21-April 8—103d. Annual Exhibition, 
National Academy of Design. Exhibits re- 
ceived March 6 and 7. 

AM. ACADEMY OF Pg Sd & LETTERS— 

Nov. to April—E. wit  , agua 

ALLIED ARTISTS bre 

April 10-May 6—Works = ac cl at Fine 

Arts Galleries; ym received April 6 
AINSLIE GALLERIE 

Feb. 1-14—P. G. Putt collection 
paintings, Arnold Hoffman, Sr. 

Feb. 15-29—Paintings, Fred Nagler. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES— 

Feb. 6-18—Water colors, Mary Coles; drawings, 
Percy Crosby. 

Feb. 20-March 10—Exhibition by Associated 
Dealers in American Paintings. 

March 7-26—Salons of America. 

ART CENTER— 
Jan. 18-Feb. 11—Exhibition of Mexican paint- 


Benjamin Eg- 


antiques; 


ings. 

Feb.—Decorative arts shown by the Art Alli- 
ance; printing for commerce to 11th Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts; paintings by 
Albert Bruning until Feb. 21; from 16th 
to 19th, pottery by N. Y. Society of Ceramic 
Arts; sculpture and drawings, Mestrovic. 

Feb. 23-March 7—Paintings, William Sakren. 

a ge! NCIL (140 E. 63d St.)— 


To 15—“Creative Spirit” exhibition. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 11—Water colors, Julius Delbos. 

To Feb. 15 <iaiies in pastel, Robert Brack- 


man. 

BRUMMER GALLERIES— 
Feb. 1-25—Sculpture, John Storrs. 
March—Sculpture, Gaston Lachaise. 

D. B. BUTLER & CO.— 
Feb.—Decorative , paintings and mirrors. 

CORONA MUND 


Feb. 4-March s—Tibetan banner paintings. 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY— 
Jan. 24-Feb. 12—American landscapes, 1848 to 


1928. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 25—Paintings and water colors by Nura. 
Feb. 27-March 17—Paintings by Arnold Blanche, 
March 19-April 7—Paintings by Joseph Pollet. 
April 7-May 28—Paintings by Agnes Tait. 
DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— 
o Feb. 18—Paintings and pastels by Degas. 
bs Feb. 25—Paintings by Nura. 
Feb. 20-March ee Curtis. 
EHRICH GALLERIE 
Jan. 21-Feb. ae landscapes,” by 
James N. Rosenberg. 
Feb.—Collection of Stuart portraits. 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Feb.—Modern paintings by Elisee Maclet; 
English — by the great masters of 
the 18th centu 
GRAND CENTRAL. GALLERIES— 
Feb. 7-18—Portraits, Kyohei Inukai. 
Feb. 14-25—Felicie Waldo Howell; screens, dec- 
orative panels, Mrs. Henry Fairchild James; 
sketches, drawings, John S. Sargent. 


National Assn. of 





HOLT GALLERY— 
a? 25 -Feb. 9—Foreign paintings, Lillian A. 
ove 
3—Paintings, Jean Jacques 
INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 
oa 17-March 1—Paintings, Georgia O’Keeffe. 
arch 2-27—Paintings, Oscar Bluemner. 
KENNEDY & CO.— 
Feb.—Comparative American etchers exhibition. 
KEPPEL GALLERIES— 
Jan. 18-Feb. 15—Drawings by contemporary 
artists. 
Feb. 23-March 24—Etchings by Kerr Eby. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Ancient paintings and objects of art. 
KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Etchings and lithographs, J. L. Forain. 
a See and landscapes, Jay Conna- 


Feb. as -27—Sculpture, Gleb Derujinky, Cana- 
dian Rockies, Belmore Brown. 

Feb. 21-March s—Brittany water colors, Frank 
A. Brown. 

MILCH GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 11—Paintings, Sigurd Skou; water 
colors of Greek temples in Sicily, Wm. De- 
Leftwich Dodge. 

Feb. 13- gy Tg 
colors, Alice Judson. 

Feb. 27-March 10o—Paintings and sculpture, E. 

Deming; sculpture, Alex Portonoff. 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Ancient and modern paintings. 
MACBETH GALLERY— 

Jan. 24-Feb. 6—z29th annual exhibition Amer- 
ican Society of Miniature Painters. 

Jan. 24-Feb. 13—Santa Fe paintings 7 Walter 
Ufer; water colors by John Lavalle. 

MONTROSS GALLERY— 

Jan. 30-Feb. 11—Four Boston artists. 

Feb. 13-25—‘‘Main Street” paintings by 
mead Phillips. 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— : 

To Feb. 15—15th annual exhibition, Association 
for culture. 

MSEM OF FRENCH ART— 
To Feb. 25—Silken Textiles of France. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 

Feb. 8-March 2—Small paintings. 

NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.)\—_ 

Jan. 30-Feb. 18—American scenes, all mediums. 

Feb. 20-March 10—General exhibition. 

April 2-21—Annual show, Brooklyn Museum. 

NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING— 
To Feb. 1o—Paintings by Beulah Stevenson. 
NEUMANN’S PRINT ROOM— 

Jan. 16-Feb. 7—“The Islanders” 
Americans). 

Feb. 9-29—Max Weber, water colors and gou- 
aches. 

March 1-14—Fega Bluinberg, 

NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 

Exhibition of American and European masters. 

NEW GALLERY— 

Jan. 18-Feb. 4—Paintings and water colors, 

Christine Chambers. 


OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)— 


Guy Wiggins; water 


Hol- 


(12 young 


paintings. 


Jan. 16-Feb. 15—Paintings selected by Rock- 
well Kent. 

Feb. 15-March 12—Paintings selected by Robert 
Henri. 


PARK AVENUE GALLERIES— 
o Feb. 15—Furniture from Ambassade Fran- 
caise; Chanler Screens. 
PEN AND BRUSH— 
Jan. 30-Feb. 12—Paintings, Rachel Richardson. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
To April 30—100 notable American engravers, 
1683-1850, print gallery. 
and book 


To Feb. 29—Australian 
plates, gallery 316. 
Until Further Notice—American historical prints, 
main corridor, 3d floor. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY (203 W. 115th St.)— 
To Feb. 7—Porto Rican scenes, Edith Jeannette 


Roddy. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES— 
Jan. 21- — 18—Drawings, water colors, Maur- 
ice Ste 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— : 
Feb. 1o-March 2—Annual show of oils. 
March 9-30—Annual, thumbbox sketches. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO.— 
Permanent exhibition of paintings, 
and furniture. 
Until Feb. 15—Paintings by Raymond Woog. 
Jan. 16-Feb. 4—Paintings by Raymond Woog. 
E. & A. SILBERMAN— 
Feb.—Exhibition, old masters, antiques. 
SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
March 9-April 1—12th annual, Waldorf Roof 
Garden. 


etchings 


tapestries 











PATRONIZED BY THE LEADING PARIS SOCIETY 


THE GALLERIES JEAN CHARPENTIER 


Presenting the most significant examples of the art of today 


76, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Facing the Presidential Palace of the Elysee 
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MAS glean! GALLERIES— 

To Feb. Them gead Chardin, Goya, David, El 
Greco, Bello 

VAN DIEMEN. “GALLERIES— 

Jan. 14-Feb. 5 aca by 

Raeburn, penner 

V oNS GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Old English aquatints, sporting prints, 
ae aed = samplers; Georgian silver and 


Sheffield 
WESTON GALLERIES — 
Feb.-March—Early American 


masters. 
WEYHE GALLERIES— 
Feb. 6-18—Water colors by Reginald Marsh. 
Feb. 20-March 3—Drawings, paintings, Emil 
Ganso. 
March 5-17—Woodcuts, water colors, Leon Un- 


derwood. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
To Feb. — a by Paul Cezanne; modern 
European cnlpture 
CATHERINE a RILLARD WOLFE CLUB— 
Feb.—Annual students’ show. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Works by important painters. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—European sculpture, historis textiles, for- 
eign picture books. 
March—Six New York Painters. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
PUBLIC GALLERY— 
Jan. 20-Feb. 1o—Etchings, Ralph M. Pearson. 
Feb. 10-March 1—Textiles loaned by Willick 
Frank Studio. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Paintings by 23 members of the National 
Academy of Design. 
March—International salon of pictorial photog- 
raphy, auspices Syracuse Camera Club. 
April—Six New York Painters. 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH may? ta WN Aa 


Feb. arses s by old masters (A. F 
March 1-15—Cl 


Gainsborough, 


paintings, old 


aude Bragdon. 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Circuit show, six New York painters; 
paintings by Albert Gos. 
March hio Water Color Society. 
April—Decorative paintings, four women artists; 
Ohio Print Makers’ Society. 
May—Annual exhibition, Akron artists and 
craftsmen. 


Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Paintings, E. L. Blumenschein; memorial 
Bg Oliver Dennett Grover. 

29—Prints by Howard Leigh. 

CLOSSON GALLERIES— 

Feb. 6-18—Overmantels, Marie MacPherso.n 


March s5- 1 Frank Myers. 
TRAXEL ART CO.— 
Feb. 13- Be ani Be Endres. 


Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Danish decorative arts; Charles W. Hark- 
ness memorial. 
March 1-April ro—sth annual; water colors and 
pastels; quatro-centennial of prints by Al- 
brecht Durer. 


Columbus, O. 
COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 

Feb. —Paintings by Lyme Association grou 
children’s book illustrations; block prints y 
Lois Lenski; Columbus Art League’s black- 
and-white show; graphic processes, circuited 
by American Federation of Arts; sculpture, 
Erwin F. Frey. 

March—Small sculptures, Paul Laurent; young 
American ultra-moderns, lent by densing 
Galleries; modern prints by New York 
Graphic ‘Society. 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan. 21-Feb. 13—Paintings, Maurice Braun. 
Jan. 31-Feb. 27—Sculpture, Robert Laurent. 
Feb. 14-March 12—Chinese exhibition circu- 
lated by Mary LL. Coleman. 


Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Feb.—Toledo Pictorial Photographers; 
tapestries. 
March—Dayton Society 
Spanish paintings. 
April roth annual exhibition, Toledo Federation 
of Art Societies. 
MOHR ART GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Modern and Old Masters from London. 
March 1-15—Modern masters from Dudensings. 


Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Ohio-born women artists’ exhibition. 


Gothic 


of Etchers; modern 





Studios, Apartments, Etc. 








LARGE STUDIO 


Kitchenette Furnished 
1011 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK 


Bath 











Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— 
Feb.—Paintings, Southern States Art League. 
March—Paintings, Raymond Jonson. 


Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM— 
Feb. 13-March 4—Chase memorial. 
March 9-April 1—Paintings, Austin M. Meck- 
lein; prints, Franz Marc. (Auspices Portland 
Art Association). 


Erie, Pa. 
ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
Feb.—‘The Process of Painting,“’ a group of 
oad by three Cleveland artists, Messrs. 
Wand, Keller and Shaw. 
March—Work by Guild of Boston Artists (A. 


F. A.). 
April—Annual exhibition by local artists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Art of Ninkit Indians of Alaska. 
ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 

Jan. 28-Feb. 1o—Ten women painters. 

Feb. 18-March 9—Fellowship of the Penna. 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 

March 17-30—Group of ep yge ra artists. 

PENN’A ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 

Jan. 29-March 18—123d annual Saitbition, Penn- 

sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 

Feb. 1-12—Prints, Arthur B. Davies. 

Feb. 14-29—Prints, John Dull, Herbert Pul- 
linger, Edward Warwick. 

Feb. 6-27—Wrought-iron sculpture and silhou- 
ettes, Hunt Diederich; contemporary Amer- 
ican paintings, Circulating Picture Club; con- 
temporary sculpture and crafts work. 

ig = ig CLUB— 
Feb. 8-22—Group exhibition of water colors. 
PRINT ‘Cio OF PHILADELPHIA— 

Feb. 3-March 3—2nd annual _ exhibition of 
American wood blocks; etchings, Gordon 
Grant, Philip H. Giddens. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 

To Feb. 26—Small sculpture by American art- 
ists; Goodyear collection of modern drawings; 
drawings by old masters. 

Feb. 9-March 8—18th annual show, Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh. 

March 12-April 15—15th annual, 
Salon of we ie Art. 

J. J. GILLESPIE oO. 

Feb. 1-15—Exhibition of modern etchings. 

Feb. 15-29—Exhibition of American paintings. 

March 15-30—Exhibition of old masters. 

April—Paintings by William H. Singer. 


Providence, R. I. 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
Jan. 31-Feb. 12—F. R. Sisson. 
Feb. 14-26—Frank C. Mathewson. 
Feb. 28-March 11—Nancy C. Jones, 
Lawrence, Edna M. Martin. 
R. I. SCHOOL OF * DESIGN— 
To Feb. ro—Photographs of Old R. I. Houses. 
Feb. 13-29—Silk Fabrics from Europe and the 


ast. 
NATHANIEL M, VOSE— 


Pittsburgh 


Edna W. 


Feb.—Paintings by modern masters (English, 
American, Mexican); etchings, William H. 
Drury. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MFMORIAL AUDITORIUM— 
Feb.1-28—Exhibition of New York artists ar- 
ranged by Miss Esther Groome. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Frank Townsend Hutchens; silhouettes, 


cg Maydell; historical embroidery; de- 
gns for living room furniture. 
DALLAS ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Indian art. 
April—Allied Arts Exhibition. 
March—Paintings circulated by A. F. A. 


Dallas, Tex. 
HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 
Feb. 1-15—Water colors, “Pop” Hart; paintings, 
Pieter Van Veen. 
March 1-30—Ralph Rowntree. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
FORT WORTH ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 10-Feb. 10o—Paintings from the 1926 Winter 
ees: of the National Academy of De- 
sign 


A.). 
March 1-15—Paintings, Pieter VanVeen. 


Galveston, Tex. 
GALVESTON ART LEAGUE— 
March 3-17—Southern States Art League. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

Feb.—Oils, Raymond Jonson; chintzes from 
Elinor Merrell, New York; models of sculp- 
ture, ‘Pioneer American Woman,” from Rein- 
hardt Galleries, New York. 

March—Evertt Gee Jackson, 
Hutchens, Maud Mason. 

HERZOG GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Pastels and etchings, Wuanita Smith; George 
ensen silver; etchings, Bernhardt Wall. 

LITTLE GALLERY— 
Jan. 14-Feb. 15—Water colors, Charles W. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
wore MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
‘eb.—Texas wild flower contest i a prizes. 
March 15-30—Exhibit by A. F. 


Norfolk, Va. 
NUSBAUM GALLERIES-- 
Feb. 10-28—Old Prints Relating to Virginia. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

STATE HOUSE GRAND GALLERY— 

March and April—State Alice Art Collection, 

and 27th annual, Utah Art Institute. 

MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 

eb.—Lee Greene Richards, Mary Teasdel. 

March—Jack Stansfield, Orson Campbell. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERY— 

Feb.—Birde Reeder Memorial. 

March—Geneva Savage Keith Memorial. 


Springfield, Utah 
PUBLIC GALLERY— 
April—sth annual Springfield National Exhibi- 


tion. 
Seattle, Wash. 
SEATTLE FINE ARTS SOC.— 
Feb.—Loan collection of etchings. 
March—W food 
Krasnow 
HENRY GALLERY (U. 
Feb.—Paintings, 
mond L,. Hill. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
LAYTON ART GALLERY— 
Jan. 20-Feb. 20—Japanese prints, stencils, 
priests’ robes, Lucy Fletcher Brown collection. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Jan. 19-Feb. 28—Mid-winter exhibit, 
consin artists. 
March—Ada Walter Shulz. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Paintings done by Harry L. Hoffman with 
Beebe expedition. 
March—Paintings, Maurice Braun. 


Frank Townsend 


carvings and paintings, Peter 


of Wash.)— 


Charles Hovey Pepper, Ray- 


25 Wis- 





Studios, Apartments, Etc. 


Studios, Apartments, Etc. 











RIVERSIDE TOWERS 


80 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
Cor. 80th St. 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE 
ROOMS — Furnished, with 
hotel service. 
Overlooking Hudson River 
and Riverside Drive 
$15 to $18 a week for single 
rooms. 
ARTISTIC 
SURROUNDINGS 
Exceptional Roof Garden 
2 Rooms, $1500 
4 Rooms, $2800 
Restaurant—Home Cooking 


MAURKEN REALTY CO. 
35 Maiden Lane, New York 
*Phone John 1485 

















ONE SHERIDAN SQUARE 


(2 Blocks West of Washington Square) 


UNIQUE 9-STORY FIRE- 
PROOF APARTMENT 


EVERY ROOM HAS UNUSUALLY LARGE 
WINDOWS WITH STREET EXPOSURE 


AND SUNLIGHT. 
SINGLE STUDIO ROOMS EXCEPTIONAL 
FEET WARE. 


GENEROUS CLOSET SPACE. 
Two garden apartments on roof— 
3 rooms, two baths, also 
3 rooms, one bath 


Avoid Traffic Discomforts 


Rental $80 to $120 a month for 
single rooms, including maid 
service. References required. 

Ownership operation. Apply at premises, 
Phone Spring 8700; or room 121, at 35 
aiden Lane, ’Phone John 1485, or 41 
Fifth Ave., Stuyvesant 2166, or your own 
broker. 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 

12 East 54th St. 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 


we 
ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 




















REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 
730 Firth Ave., New York 
® 
PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 




















Hoel 


Paintings and j 
Sculpture 


37 East 57TH Sr, NEW YORK 








Pascal M.Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 
6 East 39TH St., New York 








Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


B15 Madixon Ave. Toledo, O. 








Beaux Arts Galerie 
Exhibitions 


116 Maiden Lane 


San Francisco 














J. J. Gillespie Company 
Established 1832 
Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
English Antique Furniture 


639 LIBERTY AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 




















The Modern Orient 


“Curiosity,” by Devi Prosad Roy Chowd- 
hury. 


A collection of sixty-five paintings by 
twenty-eight contemporary East Indian art- 
ists is being circulated among American 
museums by the American Federation of 
Art. It has already been seen in Toledo, 
Rochester, Toronto and Buffalo, and will 
be on view in Omaha in February, Denver 
in March, Los Angeles in April and San 
Diego in May. All of the pictures are rep- 
resentative of modern East Indian technique, 
although many of them revert to ancient 
lore and to ancient settings. 
straight from modern life. 

The painting reproduced herewith was 
purchased from the group by Thomas A. 
DeVilbiss, and has been lent to the Toledo 
Museum, of which he is a trustee. The 
costume is in a delicately tinted full color 
scheme, complemented by a floral design 


below. 


A few spring 
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DANTE 
VIRGIL * 
LELAND 


Antiques 
Objets d'Art :-: Old Fabrics 
Wrought Iron 


ya 
22 East 65th St., New York 


(Corner Madison Avenue) 


Rhinelander 7444 
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Florence, Italy 
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W ildenstein 


& Company, INC 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 


ae 


Old Masters 
Rare Works of Art 
Tapestries 




















Paul Rosenberg & Co. 


INC. 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


21 Rue La Boetie 
PARIS 


French Painters 
of the 
XIX. and XX. Centuries 























PURNELL GALLERIES 


OF BALTIMORE 


Paintings 
Objects of Art 


Prints 





Bronzes Frames 














40 JOY STREET 
GALLER z of Boston 


Exhibitions 











ALICE MERRILL HORNE 


ALLERY 
Women Painters of the Utah Art Colony— 
868 Second Avenue, Salt Lake City 
Mary Teasdel Florence Ware 
Miriam Brooks Jenkins Bessie Bancroft 
Caroline Van Evera Birde Reeder 
Rena Olsen Corinne Adams 
Rose Howard Ruth Harwood 

















WESTON GALLERIES 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
Italian, Dutch, French, English 
and Early American Paintings 
Relining and Restoring a Specialty 
644 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Bet. 59th and 60th Sts. 























Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


Fine Prints Portraits 
Maps --American & Foreign 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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